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S UCCESS S TORIES 


FROM THE NATIONAL JUNIOR SEWING CLUB 








Stubby was really a grand girl, but she always went 
around in the awfullest old skirts and sweaters. She said 
clothes and parties bored her, but I had a sneaking 
hunch that wasn’t the real reason. 





One day, | mentioned sort of casually that I was mak- 
ing myself a slick party dress at the National Junior 
Sewing Club . . . copying it from a $15 dress, for only 
$2. “Gosh!” exclaimed Stubby. And then she added, 
“But | suppose it costs a lot to join the club.” 





4, N, ie ' oe E! 
“Not a cent!’ I said, and dragged her down to the It's funny how clothes bring out a girl’s personality. Stubby acts like a dif- 
Singer Sewing Center where the club meetings are held. ferent person now, and looks so darling in her new dresses. She makes them 
You should have seen Stubby’s eyes light up when she for practically nothing, Stubby says. Only the boys don’t call her Stubby 
saw all the cute clothes the girls were making! The any more... they eall her Mary! 


teacher offered to start her right away. 


NO MEMBERSHIP. FEE! 








Any girl, between the ages of 12 and 16, can join the National Junior Sewing 
Club. Sewing meetings are held after school or on Saturdays, at your Singer 
Sewing Center. You can join alone, or with a group of your Scout friends. 





Call at your Singer Shop for full information. 
; e | 


MEMBERSHIP PIN— presented to full-fledged members The National Junior Sewing Club is an Educational Program sponsored by 
of the National Junior Sewing Club. 


DIPLOMA— presented to all girls making a dress and 
taking part in the Club’s Fashion Show. 


SCOUT CLOTHING BADGE—The lessons and instruc- 

° : B . <a" , SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
tions received at the National Junior Sewing Club 
Ww ill help you earn Girl Scout Clothing Badges. Copyright U.S.A, 1939, 1941, by The Singer Manufacturing Co. Al) rights reserved for all countries. 
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She CONQUEROR 


A story of the friendship 
of two girls who were by 
birth enemies—in the days 
of William the Conqueror 


By 
MARGARET 
LEIGHTON 


Illustrated by 
ORSON LOWELL 


Wx a jingle of bits and spurs, a rattle and creak of 
armor, the cavalcade drew to a halt at the crest 
of the hill. “There, you can see the tower of the 
Abbey-church just above those trees,’ said the tall warrior 
who led the party. 

Yolande, his fifteen-year-old daughter, urged her horse 
close to his, pushing the hood of her red woolen cloak back 
from her brown curls, to follow the direction of his pointing 
finger. A square tower, crowned by a slender spire, rose above 
the yellowing autumn foliage that almost hid the rest of the 
convent buildings. 

So their journey was nearly at an end! Yolande swallowed, 
but she could not down the lump that rose in her throat. At 
the end of this journey lay a parting. Within the shelter of 
those convent walls she, Yolande, was to remain in the care 
of the Lady Abbess while her father, the knight Bernard de 
Lacy, and her brother, Gilbert, rode on to the Norman sea- 
coast and there were to take ship for the strange, far land of 
England. 

William, the first Norman king of England, was also duke 
and ruler of their own Normandy. To him, suzerain lord of “THERE, YOU CAN SEE THE TOWER 
the land, Bernard and his son owed their knightly service OF THE ABBEY-CHURCH JUST ABOVE 
whenever he should call them—and now some of the Saxon THOSE TREES,” SAID THE TALL WAR- 
earls of England had risen in revolt against the Norman king pay od an cies aes ee ee, 
who had conquered them only ten years before. Yolande RECTION OF HIS POINTING FINGER 
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knew this, and understood, also, that her father and brother 
had no choice but to obey the summons of their duke, to 
whom both had sworn faith as vassals. She knew, too, that 
this might mean the beginning of great fortune for her stal- 
wart, handsome brother. King William had been generous 
in awarding baronies and manors to such knights as served 
him well. But now she was thinking of herself—it was little 
to her taste to remain shut up within convent walls after the 
happy, free life she had led in her father’s castle. 
Too free for a well-born maiden, her old nurse had 
often said. 

Reaching the gate of the convent, one of the 
men-at-arms knocked loudly, and the knock was 
answered by an aged, black-robed Sister who bade 
the strangers enter. While the servants unloaded 
Yolande’s chests from the pack horses, the girl her- 
self, with her father and brother, followed their 
guide. The nun led them through a long, arched 
passage, across a courtyard where a few late flowers 
blossomed round a sparkling fountain, along a 
shadowed cloister, and into the Abbess’s hall. 


T® Abbess received her visitors graciously. A 
great lady was the Abbess of this convent. Un- 
der her rule were attached by feudal law many 
broad and fertile acres, and her tenant-vassals num- 
bered not only peasants and farmers, but knights 
and barons as well. Her black robe was of the 
softest wool, her linen fine and snowy white, and 
because this autumn day was cool, she wore also a 
cloak lined with rich brown martin, a fur per- 
mitted only to those of noble blood. Yolande no- 
ticed at once that, although the Abbess was not 
young, she had an erect, commanding carriage. 
Her eyes were kind as she looked at the girl stand- 
ing between the two tall, knightly figures. 

Bernard de Lacy stated his errand. “And so our 
summons gives us no time to linger—we must be 
aboard ship before nightfall,” he concluded. “‘It 
is with a heart thankful for your courtesy that I 
place my daughter in your care. A motherless maid 
of fifteen cannot be left in a castle with only wom- 
en servants and rough knights and soldiers, no 
matter how loyal. Moreover, here with you I know 
that she will learn the gentle ways that befit her 
birth. She is nearly of an age to marry, and I have 
been sadly neglectful of her training. But I love 
her well, and could not bear to send her away from me before 
this.” 

“I will care for her gladly, Bernard de Lacy,” said the Ab- 
bess. ‘I have almost a score of young maids here in my school, 
not only from Normandy but from other lands as well. Some 
are novices planning to take their vows, but others are here 
only for schooling and protection.” 

She clapped her hands sharply together and a maidservant 
entered. “Send Edith here to me,” said the Abbess. 

When the messenger had disappeared, the Lady Abbess 
continued, “Each of our small dormitory rooms is shared by 
two girls. Yolande, I shall place you with Edith, a ward of 
Duke William himself, who came to us only a week ago. She 
is a little older than you, but a sweet child. She will help you 
learn our customs and your duties.” 

As she finished speaking, a light step sounded in the pass- 
age and Yolande turned to see a girl of sixteen years or so 
standing in the doorway. She was dressed in a simple flowing 
gown of dark blue wool. A white linen veil covered her 
head, but did not hide the brightness of her long, fair hair. 
Yolande thought she had never seen so sweet a face. Gilbert, 
too, must have shared this opinion, for the girl’s eyes fell and 
her cheeks colored before the boldness of his admiring stare. 

Nor did this escape the Abbess, for when she spoke there 
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was a hint of sharpness in her voice. “Edith, this is Yolande 
de Lacy, who has come to stay here with us. Take her with 
you and show her the dormitory, where she is to share your 
room.” To Yolande she said, “Child, it will be far easier for 
you to say your farewells now than to watch your kinsmen 
ride away—since go they must.” 

The time had come, then, to say good-by. Yolande could 
not keep back her tears, as she held tightly to her father and 


brother -and kissed them for the last time. Then, with a long 
look at their beloved faces, she let herself be led away. 


‘THE weeks and months that followed were strange to Yo- 

lande. Everything in the convent was so utterly different 
from the life in her father’s castle. There the days had been 
full of noise and bustle, of constant comings and goings. 
From dawn to dark there had been the rough voices and loud 
laughter of the knights and men-at-arms, the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs over the cobblestones of the courtyard that surrounded 
the high square tower, or keep, that was her father’s fortress 
and her home. All day the air had echoed with sounds from 
the workshops where the castle folk went about their tasks. 
Chief of these of late had been the clang and ring of the 
armorer’s hammer, as he worked on the weapons and the 
suits of mail for Bernard de Lacy and his son. Those suits of 
mail, leather shirts covered with overlapping metal plates. 
were the reason for the name, “‘shining fishes,”’ that was giv- 
en to the Norman knights by their enemies, the conquered 
Saxon lords. 

At night, in the castle, there had been supper in the great 
hall that filled the whole space under Yolande’s own apart- 
ments. Yolande had sat proudly at the high table, between 
her father and her brother, to receive guests, or travelers who 
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THERE WAS A HINT OF SHARPNESS IN THE ABBESS’S VOICE WHEN SHE 
NOTICED GILBERT'S LOOK OF ADMIRATION AS HE STARED AT THE GIRL 


had stopped for a night's shelter. Sometimes it would be a 
peddler who spread his pack before her, sometimes a wander- 
ing barefoot friar on a pilgrimage from the Holy Land, some- 
times a troup of jongleurs to delight the whole company with 
their tricks of juggling and acrobatics, and sometimes—and 
this Yolande liked best of all—it would be a minstrel with 
his harp, who would sit singing before the huge, roaring fire 
and think himself well paid for his skill by a good meal of 
roast meat and bread and wine. 

At home Yolande’s greatest pleasure had been riding her 
own small, swift horse, hunting with falcon on wrist in com- 
pany with her brother Gilbert. And now Gilbert was some- 
where across the stormy sea, perhaps in deadly peril, and she, 
Yolande, was shut in by these high walls where everything 
was so ordered, so hushed. Sometimes the quiet, broken only 
by the sound of the convent bells, was almost more than she 
could bear. 

If it had not been for Edith, Yolande knew she never 
could have borne it. From the first night when, homesick and 
weeping, she had felt her roommate’s comforting arms about 
her through the long, dark hours, she had known that Edith 
was her friend. Nor was Edith merely kind and pretty and 
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gentle—she had an odd, 
merry wit that could set 
Yolande to laughing in spite 
of herself. But although 
they had become fast friends 
a barrier remained between 
them that Yolande could 
not pass, for Edith would 
never speak of her own 
home, her friends, or her 
family. 

Hushed though the con- 
vent was, there was no idle- 
ness. From dawn, when the 
girls were called into the 
chapel by the early bells, un- 
til nightfall, their time was 
filled. The Abbess neglected 
no part of the training of 
her young charges. “If you 
are to be worthy of the sta- 
tion to which Heaven has 
called you, you must know 
how to oversee every task 
that you set for maid- or 
manservant,” she told them. 
“And how can you judge if 
a task be well done, unless 
you have done it yourself?” 
So the high-born maidens in 
the school spun and wove, 
sewed and mended, baked 
and brewed from morning 
until night. Moreover, the 
Abbess had great skill in the 
— of the sick and 
wounded, and the use of 
medicinal herbs. This she 
taught to the girls and, also, 
to Yolande’s dismay, read- 
ing and the use of numbers. 
“You will be left to rule in 
your husband’s place when 
he rides away to war. You 
must know how to read the 
rents rolls, lest he find you a poor steward of his properties,” 
the Abbess said. 

Of all the tasks, the one Yolande liked best was embroidery. 
The whole convent had long been busy on a great work—the 
stitching of figures of men and horses, castles and churches, 
in bright colored wools upon a long, seemingly endless strip 
of linen cloth. When she had first seen the color and beauty 
of the workmanship, Yolande had begged to have a part in it. 
But it was not until almost spring, when her stitches had be- 
come skillful and fine, that the Abbess allowed her to sit at 
the embroidery frame in the high-windowed upper chamber 
where the task was in progress. 

“It is a great glory for the convent that we are allowed to 
do this,” one of the girls told her. “No less a person than 
the Lord Bishop of Bayeux, brother to King William, has had 
it designed. It must be finished before his new Cathedral 
is dedicated, because on that day it is to be hung all around 
the nave as a decoration. 

“Do these figures tell some tale?’ asked Yolande, as she 
pushed her needle in and out through the heavy linen. 

Sister Cecile, the nun in charge of the task, looked up with 
surprise in her mild eyes. “You do not know? Then listen, 
for surely you will work better if you understand what it is 
that your fingers are fashioning,” she said. She stood up and 
unrolled the finished end of the long strip, so that Yolande 
could see the very beginning of it. (Continued on page 30) 








How America’s Thanksgiving festival 


was celebrated long before the Pilgrims, 
who thought they originated it, landed 
om New England’s rocky shores 
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By 
CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ 


Illustrated by PAUL RABUT 





Thanksgiving festival six hundred years be- 
fore the Pilgrims held such a feast at Ply- 
Rs” «Ss mouth. The main dish of that festival of the 
Pilgrims helps to prove it. I am speaking of turkey. 

The turkey is a strictly American bird—as American as the 
Indian, and as strangely named. You know that Columbus 
named “Indians” the red-skinned men he discovered in the 
West because he thought he had reached the Indies, and 
the turkey apparently received its name tor a somewhat similar 
reason. For when the early Spanish explorers saw this bird 
strutting about, spreading its tail wide, they recalled at once 
another bird which likewise was accustomed to spread its tail. 
That other bird was the peacock, and every Spaniard knew 
that peacocks came to Europe from the Orient by way of 
Turkey. ‘‘See,”’ they cried, ‘this is like that bird from Turkey! 
Not so brightly colored, but still very like.” 

For his part the turkey seemed to confirm their words, for 
one of his calls sounded very much as though he were saying, 
“Turk, Turk, Turk,” or so, at least, it is easy to imagine. 

Turkeys were first seen in the new world by the Spaniards 
who came to Mexico with Cortez, and it is thought that 
Cortez, who sent to Europe many treasures and strange things 
which he found in Mexico, included a turkey among these 
gifts to the Spanish king, for it is known that the turkey was 
in the Old World as early as 1530. By the middle of that 
century there were two woodcuts and —— made of this 
strange bird, and he had been sculptured by an Italian, spread 
tail and all. As in America, the turkey was rapidly domesti- 
cated and, roasted, became a favorite dish to serve on feast 
days. 

So, according to all the records, pictorial and otherwise, 
until very recently it was thought that the first turkey proudly 
announced himself on the Old World shores in the sixteenth 
century. Yet within the last year or so the turkey has re- 
vealed the fact that he did not wait for Cortez to send him 
to Europe, but was there about 1280, two hundred and fifty 
years before historians have suspected it. 

The announcement came about in this fashion. 


it IS quite probable that America had a 
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cathedral at Schleswig, Germany, built about 1280, a pro- 
fessor from the University of Bonn has been engaged in re- 
storing the wall paintings. In a small, dark passage he 
uncovered, bit by bit, a series of the original paintings made 
when the church was built. These paintings showed the life 
of Christ. The pictures were bordered on the sides, as pic- 
tures of that period were, by floral designs, and below by a 
frieze, or border, showing small animals and birds of various 
kinds. Among these the artist professor found a picture of a 
turkey, tail spread in his best fashion. [See the drawing by 
Ariel Baynes at the beginning of this article.| In that frieze 
this bird, whose identity is unmistakable, appeared not once 
but eight times—and the Icelandic historian, Gudmundur 
Kamban, called attention to the significance of the pictures 
in an article published in Politken (Copenhagen) September 
4, 1939. 

There in the ancient frieze was the turkey, with never a 
gobble out of him but saying as plainly as though he were 
making a great racket, “Yes, here I've been for centuries, 
ever since this cathedral was built and the first painter deco- 
rated it. I, a strictly American bird—or a picture of one at 
least—was in Europe before the great-grandfather of Cortez 
was born, perhaps even before his great-great-grandfather!” 
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But how that bird got to Europe is, as the old story-tellers 
would say, another tale. 

The story begins in Norway. There in the tenth century 
Eric the Red, who was a high-tempered young man, had to 
flee from the law. He fled to Iceland, but in that country his 
temper still continued as blazing as his hair, from which he 
took his name, and the lawmakers in Iceland finally ruled 
that he must leave the land for three years. That, they thought, 
might cool him off. 

Now Eric had heard a rumor that land to the westward 
had been seen by a fisherman who had been driven out of his 
way by a storm. So he decided that he would sail in that di- 
rection. He had plenty of time to spend—three whole years. 

When at the end of that period he returned to Iceland, he 
held his head high and there was a twinkle in his eyes. Yes, 
indeed, he had spent his three years profitably. He had dis- 
covered a new land. This country of his had more green grass 
and trees than Iceland ever thought of having. There were 
excellent springs there and a man could really enjoy himself. 
What had he named it? Why, a name suitable to its bounty, 
of course. He had named it Greenland. 

That name made an impression, just as Eric had intended 
it should. Men have ever been anxious to go to lands greener 


than that in which they were abiding. Somewhere beyond, the 
land always seems richer and more desirable. 

So instead of remaining an outcast, Eric returned to Green- 
land with many settlers in his wake, and became the leader 
and law-speaker of the settlements which were made there. 
No doubt, with all these responsibilities, his temper improved. 

Eric had three sons. One of them, Leif, must have been 
somewhat like his father for, in one way at least, he followed 
rather closely in Eric’s footsteps. He likewise sailed west to 
investigate a report, brought by an Icelandic merchant to 
Greenland, of yet more land to the west. And so Leif, the 
son of Eric the Red, became the discoverer, according to the 
sagas, of another western land. He named the land Vine- 
land. That, too, had a good sound. People in Greenland 
spoke of the land as ““Vineland the Good.” 

Leif did not settle there. This may have been because Eric 
died and Leif took over his duties, becoming law-speaker and 
leader in his father’s place. 

To the Greenlanders this new discovery of Leif’s sounded 
enticing, and when an Icelander named Karlsefni Thordars- 
son spent a winter with Leif he heard the stories, and he and 
his men wanted to sail westward. (Continued on page 36) 


SOMEWHERE BEYOND, THE LAND ALWAYS SEEMED MORE DESIRABLE 











EAR LUCY ELLEN: 

We miss you a lot, but still it is nice to have a room all to 
myself. I primp as long as I “ee After you left, our dress- 
ing table looked very bare—but I got a manicure set for my 
birthday and a new hand mirror, and I put some empty per- 
fume bottles on the dressing table. So it really looks yummy 
now. Thank you for the two handkerchiefs you sent me. I 
love the net around the edge. So grown-up. 

How do you like college? Have you met any cute boys? 
Do you have to study hard? I love going to high school. It 
is altogether different from grammar school, they don’t treat 
you like a child at all. Our math teacher is Mr. Vaughn. He 
calls all the girls Miss. I adore to be called Miss Downing. 

We have a new bandmaster. You should see him. He ts 
very handsome—all of us are in love with, him. His name 
is Alexander S. Baxter. He has reorganized the band. The 
Kiwanis Club gave money for some new horns, the P.T.A. 
and the Lions Club sponsored some picture shows and made 
enough money to buy new uniforms. They are green and 
have gold capes with white trousers. They have a gold stripe 
down each leg. The caps are green with gold braid. You 
should see the band marching—it would thrill you to death! 
They are learning a lot of new pieces to play. Mr. Baxter 
says they are going to win the Middle Tennessee champion- 
ship when they have the band festival. Do you reckon so? 

I don’t play any instrument in the band, but guess what ? 
I might get to be a cheer leader, I hope, I hope, I hope. You 
know there are four cheer leaders, one from each class in 
school. They have always had four boys, but Mr. Baxter told 
Mr. Cobb that he thought we ought to have two girls and two 
boys, because some of the best cheer leaders he had ever seen 
were girls. But you know how Mr. Cobb is. He doesn’t even 
believe in women speaking in public. Mother says he is like 
Saint Paul. I don’t know. Maybe he is. Anyway, he refused 
at first to have any girl cheer leaders. But the girls all signed 
a petition and sent it to him, so at last he said we could have 
one girl and see how it worked. 

Well, they let the Pep squad make the nominations and five 
gitls were nominated. Then they voted, and it was a tie be- 
tween me and Elsie Evans. So Mr. Baxter said, why not have 
a run-off in two weeks? A run-off is when they vote on the 
two people who tied. He said let the whole school vote next 
time, and for me and Elsie to try out with the pep squad first, 
so that everybody could decide which one of us should get it. 

You see, Mr. Baxter came from Hollywood, California, so 
he has caught on how to do things like they do in the movies. 
He is altogether different from Mr. Cobb and Saint Paul. He 
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== YOUR LOVING 
SISTER, /cthicia 


By FRANCES FITZPATRICK WRIGHT 


has been to the Rose Bowl game six times, so naturally he 
knows a lot about cheer leaders. 
If I get elected, I will faint with joy. Sure enough, Lucy 
Ellen, I will faint. 
Your loving sister, 
Patricia Downing 


EAR LUCY ELLEN: 
Father went to Nashville with Pete yesterday to take a 
load of cattle, so I asked him if he would please buy me a 
megaphone to practice on, because they won't let you borrow 
the ones at school. Well, 1 thought he would forget it, being 
busy with the cattle, but he didn’t. He got it and it cost two 
dollars and fifty cents. Father said it was Ruination. I have put 
my name across it in red ink. If I don't get elected, I guess 
Father will feel he wasted that money. 
I have been working on yells all day. I have made up two 
new ones. Here they are: 


One, two, three, 

"Vic-to-ree! 

“We'll beat little Fairfield all to smash, 
“We'll chop them all up into hash, 
Yeah, rah! Maplewood!" 


“Hip, hip, hooray, 

“Corn, fodder, hay! 

“Crops like that Fairfield can grow, 
“But a football team, oh No, No, No!” 


How do you like them? Do you think they are pretty 
good? We are going to play Fairfield in two weeks. Both 
Elsie and I are supposed to have some new yells ready. 

Your loving sister, 
Patricia Downing 


EAR LUCY ELLEN: 
I was glad to get your letter. I am glad you like your 
roommate. Is she coming to visit us when you come home? 

They are going to have a darling outfit for the girl cheer 
leader to wear. The boys wear white pants and white sweaters, 
with a big green and gold “M” on their chests. The girl is 
going to wear a white sweater with the M, and white satin 
shorts and a short white pleated skirt over them. She is go- 
ing to wear a ere sock corduroy cap—a beanie you know 
—with a green feather sticking up, and hand-knitted green 
socks with gold cuffs, and white oxfords. Won't that be 
darling? Mr. Baxter planned it. You see he knows about 
things like that, being from Hollywood, California. 

Of course, Elsie is prettier than I am. She is a little taller 
than I am, too, but I am growing fast. And I can do hand- 
springs and cart wheels and she can’t. I practice on the 
megaphone a lot and work with the other cheer leaders, but 
Elsie just fools away her time, talking to the boys in the 
band and cooing at Mr. Baxter. I think he gets tired of it. 
Somebody told her that she looks like Hedy Lamarr. 
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I practice on my megaphone at home every night. I know 
about a dozen yells now. Father said that if I didn’t quit 
practicing in the house, he was going to have convulshuns. 
Isn’t he funny ? 

I guess Harry misses you. He asks about you every time 
I see him. We are going to have a weenie roast this week- 
end at the Scout cabin. They have a new outdoor fireplace. 
I was dying to go with Dickie Dean, but Elsie asked him first. 
So I guess I will go with Soupbone. He is a new boy and is 
ugly, but very funny. 

Tommy is as bad as ever. He teases me to death and 
Mother has to make him bathe every night. He loathes bath- 
ing. It is embarrassing to have a brother who does not like 
to take baths. He says it is weakening his constitution. 

Aunt Susan has the rheumatism. She is very cross and 
doesn’t want to make the gingerbread I promised I would 
take to the weenie roast. Mother says she will make it for me 
herself, if the worst comes to the worst. 

Write me soon. I like to get letters. I wish you would send 
me one by airmail. I never did get an airmail letter. 

Your loving sister, 
Patricia Downing 


EAR LUCY ELLEN: 

I was glad to get your letter Via Air Mail. What does 
Via mean? How is Fanny? I saw Ted Henderson riding 
around with Agnes Farley yesterday. You had better not tell 
Fanny—I guess she would be furious. I think Ted is a dope. 

Agnes is a lot like Elsie. She thinks she is a movie star. 
We had our weenie roast. Aunt Susan made the ginger- 
bread after all. It was a big success, except the boys got to 


Lucy Ellen’s younger sister, Pat, has 
the family on tenterhooks while she is 
running for election as freshman cheer 
leader. She keeps her away-at-school 
sister informed of her progress by mail 
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THE FRESHMAN CLASS SENT ME 
FLOWERS AND PEGGY AND PETE 
BRING FOOD, BUT I CAN'T EAT 
MUCH—IT HURTS TO SWALLOW 


scuffing and broke a windowpane. Boys are very uncouth, 
don’t you think so? 

Mrs. Vaughn was at the weenie roast. She was dressed 
like a gypsy fortune teller. She told mine. She said she could 
see a little gold football, and she thought it had my name on 
it. Do you reckon she did, or was she just fooling? Each 
cheer leader is going to have one, this year, with their names 
on it. It might be a sign I am going to get elected, mightn’t 
it? She let me make a wish, then she cut some cards, and she 
said my wish was coming true. I can’t tell you what it was, 
though—it won’t come true if you tell. 

The election of the cheer leader is going to be the day be- 
fore the Fairfield game. The one who is elected will help 
to lead the cheers that day, and ride on the first float in the 
parade. We are going to have five floats. The pep squad is 
to decorate the one that will lead the procession. I helped 
plan how to decorate it. We are going to have a boy tied up 
in a big sack. Father is going to lend us an empty bag that 
you ship wool in—they are such big sacks, you know. So on 
the float with the boy in the bag is the pep squad and the 
four cheer leaders with their megaphones. And on the float 
is going to be a big sign that says, “WE'VE GOT FAIR- 
FIELD IN THE BAG.” If I get to ride on it, I will burst 
with joy. 

It is terribly exciting to be a candidate. My friends are 
working to get people to vote for me, and Elsie’s are working 
to get people to vote for her. Elsie’s side painted a big banner 
last week and paraded around the campus with it. It said, 
WE WANT ELSIE! So then Soupbone and some of the ones 
on my side made a bigger one that said, VOTE FOR PAT 
DOWNING—SHE’S CHEER-FULL! A lot of girls have 
quit speaking to Elsie because they heard her call me ‘‘a fresh 
little freshman”—and a lot of her friends don’t speak to me, 
either. Mother doesn’t like that. She wanted me to withdraw 
from the race and let Elsie have it, but Father said no, let 
me go ahead. I practice before school and after school and 
a lot on Saturday. I taught the pep squad a war dance. You 
do it around the stadium, you know, just before the team 
comes out. 

Tommy made an A in Arithmetic this month. Father 
beamed and Mother made him a chocolate cake. I make 
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plenty of A’s, but they-don’t say much about it—I guess it’s 
because Tommy usually makes a C. He has joined a secret 
society of some kind. They meet in our barn loft every 
Saturday, and they call themselves the Deadly Dozen. They 
make signs when they meet and talk in mysterious words. I 
think they are silly. 

Ken Murray came to town last week. He and Pete flew 
to Reelfoot and shot ducks. They brought us some and 
Mother asked Ken to supper. I know you wish you had been 
here. He asked me if you would be here Thanksgiving. I 
told him yes, I thought you and Harry were going to the 
Vanderbilt game. Then I thought I ought not to have said 
that, because he might be planning to come here to see you 
Thanksgiving, so I said, “I’m not sure, maybe she isn’t going 
to the game.” 

I may not write you again before the election. If I am 
elected, I will write you Via Air Mail. 

Your loving sister, 
Patricia Downing 


EAR LUCY ELLEN: 

The worst thing in the world has happened to me. I 
have the mumps. It makes me cry and cry. I caught it from 
Aurora Borealice. She spent the day with Aunt Susan and 
I played with her. I look hidius. I wouldn't mind that so 
much, if I could just go to school. I can’t, though. I’m 
kwarantined for three weeks. So now I know I won't be 
elected. The game is just three days off. Elsie will be it, 
and my heart is broken. Really, Lucy Ellen, it is broken. If 
it was even somebody sweet like Charlotte Knight I could 
bear it; but Elsie is such a prig and so stuck up and thinks 
she is a movie star atid 1 hate her. Really, Lucy Ellen, I hate 
her from the pit of my stomake. I told Aunt Susan I did 
and she said the devil would get me if I hated anybody, and 
I ought to be ashamed. But who could help hating Elsie? 
Yesterday she sent me a greeting card. It had forget-me-nots 
and roses on it and it said, ““To wish you a speedy recovery.” 
But she doesn’t, really. She is glad I have the mumps. All 
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she thinks about is herself and how many beauz she has. 

The freshman class sent me some flowers from the florists’, 
a dozen and a half pink carnations, just beautiful. And fern 
in them. I never have had any flowers from a florists’ before. 
Father brought me a bottle of perfume, not toilet water, 
either. It is a consolation to me. You wouldn't think Father 
would ever buy anybody perfume, would you? But he came 
up here and I was smelling on the empty bottle of the per- 
fume Ralph sent you last Christmas, so he said, ‘Looks like 
that bottle ought to have something in it!’ And next after- 
noon he brought me mine. Father is nice, don’t you 
think so? 

Mother reads aloud to me a lot and I am learning to knit. 
Tommy can’t come in because he hasn’t had it. He climbs 
out the upstairs hall window and gets on the roof of the 
front porch and stands outside my front window—which 
you know is by the bed—and we talk. He tries not to laugh 
at how funny I look, but he can’t 7 it. He is a very good 
brother, in spite of how uncouth he looks and not liking to 
bathe. 

Pete and Peggy have both had the mumps, so they come 
to see me and bring me things to eat. But I can’t eat much. 
It hurts to swallow. 

Mother says never mind, maybe I can be a cheer leader 
next year. As if that would be any consolation to anybody! 
Mother is the patient type. 

Your loving sister, 
Patricia Downing 


EAR LUCY ELLEN: 

The game was Friday. We beat Fairfield 13 to 6. Elsie 
was one of the cheer leaders. She had on the outfit that Mr. 
Bradley planned, so I guess that’s a sign they are not going 
to have any election after all. I could hear the band playing 
from my front window. Tommy went to the game. He said 
Elsie looked like a movie star, sure enough, but she got mixed 
up on her yells. And she didn’t keep in time with the boys 
and, of course, she didn’t do any (Continued on page 36) 


SHE SAID SHE COULD SEE A LITTLE GOLD FOOT- 
BALL AND SHE THOUGHT IT HAD MY NAME ON IT 
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VOLCANIC DIAMOND HEAD, 
“THE GIBRALTAR OF THE 
PACIFIC,” TOWERS ABOVE 
THE BEACH AT WAIKIKI 


At the crossroads of the world—in 
the Pacific, two thousand miles from 
the mainland of the United States— 


lies America’s flowery island paradise 


Flowers, music, sunshine, the soft plash of 

blue waves upon yellow sands—that is Hawaii. 

But it is not all of Hawaii. Something exists 

in this outlying bit of America that is finer than 

all the beauties of its scenery. Perhaps we can 

find it, catch its essence, or even name it, after we have visited 

this island Territory lying more than two thousand miles west 
from San Francisco. 

It is seven o'clock on a spring morning. We stand on deck 
as our ship glides through unbelievably blue water beside 
the slopes of green mountains rising suddenly from the sea. 
Spread about the foot of these mountains and extending far 
up into their shadowed valleys lies Honolulu, the capital city 
of the Territory. White houses among waving palms, white 








houses high on the hills; long streets winding up into other — 


green valleys; blue roofs here, red roofs there, among the 
trees. Now we are sailing close to Diamond Head, the ex- 
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HAWAII— 
American 


with a 
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THESE FOUR PARTIC- 
IPANTS IN A KIN- 
DERGARTEN PAGEANT 
ARE AN EXAMPLE OF 
THE VARIED RACIAL 
STOCKS THAT FORM 
THE ISLAND POPULA- 
TION. THEY ARE, 
LEFT TO RIGHT: FIL- 
IPINO, HAWAIIAN- 
CHINESE, FILIPINO- 
AMERICAN, PURE- 
BLOODED HAWAIIAN 


tinct volcanic cone whose bare, reddish brown sides tower 
high above our ship. 

The kamaainas (old timers), who are coming home to 
Hawaii, lean on the rail and tell us about Diamond Head. 
“There are sentries on watch up there day and night. Big 
guns, too—powerful, long range cannon that can shoot far 
out to sea.” 

We are entering the harbor. An old timer touches your 
elbow and tells you to look down. A half dozen Hawaiian 
boys are swimming by the ship’s side. They lift their glisten- 
ing brown arms above the water and beckon us to throw them 
coins. Someone tosses down a quarter. As it sinks, there is 
a scramble in the water and one of the boys dives. A moment 
later he comes to the surface, holding the piece of silver in his 
hand. Opening his mouth in a wide, gleaming smile, he pops 
the coin into it and shouts for another. 

Slowly our ship glides up to the pier where the Royal 
Hawaiian Band is playing to welcome us. Sweet, lilting, 
haunting music it is, always with a tinge of sadness even in 
the happiest tunes. The ropes are thrown out and made fast. 
The pier is filled with laughing, shouting people, mostly bare- 
headed and all carrying garlands of sweet-smelling flowers. 
These are the /eis, famed Hawaiian symbol of welcome known 
all over the world. If you are returning to home and friends 
in the Islands, you will be seized the instant you set foot on 
the dock and several leis will be thrown around your neck as 
your dear ones greet you. We look about us and see some of 
our ship-mates almost smothered in flowers. 

The music of the band rises high and clear above the laugh- 
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have given various names to these Japanese 
sandals; we call them “push-alongs,” “come- 
alongs,” or ‘“‘scivies’—and all of us wear them 
as delightfully comfortable and inexpensive 
house slippers. The regular price for the san- 
dals is twenty-five cents and they are for sale at 
every corner grocery. If you stay in Hawaii for 
a while, you, too, will probably flip off your 
shoes and slip into a pair of scivies, the minute 
you come into the house. 

Among the crowds on the street, the native 
Hawaiians, descendants of the original inhabi- 
tants of the Islands, are conspicuous for their 
very dark, almost black skins, their great stature 
and robust physique; also for their love of color, 
as evidenced by the shirts they wear—gay 
printed material, often with great red, blue, or 
pink roses sprawling over the back. 


ai ox 


THE FLOWERING PLUMES OF SUGAR CANE MAKE A 
LOVELY PATTERN AGAINST THE SEMI-TROPIC SKY 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE HEAVILY FORTIFIED DIAMOND HEAD WITH BREAKERS 
SLOWLY ROLLING IN ON WAIKIKI BEACH. RIGHT: A NATIVE HULA DANCER 


ing and shouting. We look at the bandsmen who are standing to play 
Hawaii Ponoi. Jovial, fat, comfortable, brown Hawaiians they are, in 
their spotless white uniforms. Now a mixed quartette is singing to 
the accompaniment of their ukuleles. The two stout women are 
dressed in bright flowered holokus, the long-trained, semi-fitted 
dresses which the American missionaries first taught the Hawaiians 
to wear a hundred years ago. 

We stand aside and view the gayety and excitement, and wonder 
whether some noted person has arrived on our ship. Not at all! 
Every ship bringing visitors to Honolulu is welcomed in just this way. 

We leave the pier to mingle with the crowds on the street. Here 
the cross currents of the world’s life are flowing, for here the Orient 
meets the Occident. We stand on a corner and watch them as they 
pass—Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, Filipinos, Porto Ricans, native Ha- 
waiians, American and European Caucasians. Most of them wear 
the same kind of clothes that you and I do, but occasionally we see a 
Japanese kimono, brilliant with deep blue, flaming red, or clear bright 
yellow. Here comes a Chinese woman in a funny black pajama suit, 
with narrow, rather skimpy pants reaching only midway between 
ankle and knee. In and out among the crowds move the white uni- 
forms of the United States Navy and the khaki uniforms of the Army. 

We notice the feet of many of the Japanese men, especially the 
poorly dressed ones, for they are bare except for flat straw sandals, 
each held in place by a single thong coming up between the toes. 
With their sandals the kimona-clad women wear white “‘tabies,’’ which 
are somewhat Iike one-toed foot mittens. We white people in Hawaii 
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Fresh flowers may be worn anywhere and at any time in 
Hawaii. If you attend a party and your hostess follows the 
rather common custom of providing leis for her guests, you 
may, if you can keep your lei fresh, wear it to the office, or to 
school the next morning. You may appear on the down-town 
business streets at noon with flowers in your hair. Among the 
Hawaiians and the Samoans, even the men wear flowers. 
Brawny stevedores, unloading freight at the docks, will some- 
times have a hibiscus flower stuck behind one ear. A former 
mayor of Honolulu always wore a band of red hibiscus around 
his hat. 

The blossom of the hibiscus is unique in that it remains 
fresh for about eight hours after being picked, whether it is 
in or out of water. There are literally hundreds of varieties 
of these flowers growing in Hawaii, deep red, white, pink, 
salmon colored, or yellow, some single petalled mnnliine 
lilies, and some double like huge roses. 

We are walking along King Street now toward the post- 
office. Many of the advertising signs on store windows are 
printed in Chinese and Japanese as well as in English. The 
strange characters, arranged in vertical lines, remind us of 
chicken scratches and we wonder how any one ever learns to 
read them. We reach the post office and step in to buy some 
stamps in the open arcade with windows along the sidewalk. 
There are money-order application blanks printed in the 
Oriental languages, as are also the words “‘parcel post,’’ “‘spe- 
cial delivery” and so forth appearing over the windows. 

Across the street from the post office is the Territorial capi- 





A HONOLULU LEI MAKER STRINGS INDIVIDUAL BLOSSOMS 
OF TINY HAWAIIAN FLOWERS TO MAKE FRAGRANT WREATHS 





NIGHT BLOOMING CEREUS PROVIDES A GORGEOUS SPECTACLE 
FOR TOURISTS AND RESIDENTS WHEN ITS BLOSSOMS UNFOLD 
THEIR BEAUTY ONCE A YEAR FOR A SINGLE NIGHT 
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tol building, which is always called Iolani Palace, or simply 
“the Palace,” because it was formerly the official seat of gov- 
ernment of the independent kingdom of Hawaii. A modest 
two-story building, fashioned after the rather ornate style of 
nineteenth century America, it undoubtedly reflects the archi- 
tectural influence of the homes of the American missionaries 
of that period. 

Here, every two years, the Territorial legislature meets in 
the throne room. The throne itself is removed for the session, 
but the red silken canopy above it remains. Beneath this 
canopy, the Speaker of the House of Representatives wields 
his gavel as the thirty members take their places in modern 
swivel chairs behind flat-topped office, desks. This utilitarian 
equipment is moved in to replace the stately, high-backed 
chairs which, at other times, stand in a solemn row against 
the walls, beneath the portraits of dark-skinned monarchs of 
a bygone day. . 

If you were to come in hefe on the opening day of the 
biennial legislative session, you might ask, ‘Can this be an 
American legislature?’ You are not accustomed to seeing 
men and women with Oriental and Polynesian features in the 
law-making bodies of the mainland. Just remember that 
these dark-skinned members are not “foreigners,” but Ameri- 
can citizens whose parents happened to have been born in 
Japan, China, or here in the Islands of native Hawaiian stock. 
The desks are piled high with flowers. Every one wears leis. 
An Hawaiian troupe of entertainers with grass skirts, uku- 
leles, songs, and Aula dances is an important part of the 
Opening ceremonies. In fact, there can hardly 
be an election, or even a political meeting, in 
Hawaii without songs, dances, and flowers. 

On the Palace grounds stands the Banyan 
Tree. While there are many of this species in 
the Islands, this one is undoubtedly the largest 
and finest. A banyan tree with several years 
growth to its credit always has several trunks. 
When you see it the first time, you think you 
are looking at many trees instead of one. As it 
grows, long swaying streamers develop on the 
branches, several feet out from the main trunk. 
These continue to grow downward until their 
ends touch the ground and gradually work their 
way into the earth where a new root system de- 
velops. Thus new (Continued on page 46) 


LEFT: A HULA DANCER OFFERS A BRILLIANT FLOWER LEI TO 
A VISITOR. BELOW: HARVESTING A FIELD OF PINEAPPLES 
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By ELEANOR GLENN WALLIS 


Gobobbles spreads his tail and scrapes 
His wings upon the ground, 

His angry wattles gorged with blood— 
He makes a prideful sound. 


His pompous eye is full of spite, 
His forehead bald and blue, 
The tassels on his strutted chest 

Are black as witches’ brew. 


The sight of us enrages him, 
For he’s a potentate 

Who keeps a dozen wives in thrall 
Behind the poultry gate. 


Decoration by DOROTHY BAYLEY 
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C/he THANKSGIVING 
KNIFE 





Te November sun streamed through the many-paned 
windows of the low, white-painted Maine farmhouse 
and seemed to cast a halo ot light around the head of 
the small girl who sat beside her grandmother at the kitchen 
table, picking over cranberries. Grandma was cleaning the 
kitchen knives, having polished all the silver ones. A kettle 
of mincemeat simmering musically on the back of the stove 
told of the rapidly approaching Thanksgiving feast. There 
was a contented air about the homely scene which made even 
the tortoise shell cat yawn sleepily. 

“Why don’t you run out and play, Mary Ann?” Grandma 
queried. ‘The sun’s nice and warm now and it won't last long.” 

“I don’t want to go out and play,” the child replied. ‘I 
want to stay right here and help you and have you tell me a 
story. You tell such beautiful stories, Grammie, please.” 

Grandma's eyes fell on the long black-handled knife which 
lay beside the brick dust. “Very well, dear, I'll tell you a 
true story about this big old knife.” 

Mary Ann hitched her chair closer to the table, eager for 
the tale. How she loved these real stories which no one could 
tell as well as her grandmother! 

“It was in the fall of 1902, the year after your Pa was 
born,” began the sweet old voice. “I was alone here with my 
three children, the oldest not yet your age. I wanted to go to 
sea with your grandfather, as I usually did, but he said, ‘No, 
you better stay home this trip. We'll be coming up the coast 
at the time of the November storms, and we'll have all we 
can do to look after the ship without having three babies on 
our hands.’ I wanted particularly to go that trip, for the 
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“VERY WELL, DEAR, I'LL TELL YOU A 
TRUE STORY ABOUT THIS OLD KNIFE” 


Mary Ann learns why the black-handled 
knife was always used to carve the 
turkey at Thanksgiving. Based on a true 
story of the author's sea-captain father 


By ANNE FRANCES HODGKINS 





Illustrated by MANNING DE V. LEE 





Pettigrew—that was the name of Grandpa's ship—was going 
to Gulfport to load Southern pine, and I'd always longed to 
see that mile-long wharf they had built there, right out into 
the Gulf of Mexico. But I was a good sailor and always 
obeyed the captain’s orders; I didn’t tease or coax, and the 
ship sailed without me. 

“The trip out was a good one and the ship reached Gulf- 
port in record time, with a fair wind most of the way. I had 
a letter from Grandfather written the day the ship was to 
sail. He said the deck cargo was pretty heavy, and it was a 
good thing I hadn’t brought the children along as there was 
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no place for them to play with the decks covered with timbers. 
His letter sounded as if he were quite concerned over this 
unusually big deck load, but I didn't worry about it. A cap- 
tain’s wife can’t be the worrying kind, or she won't have 
much peace of mind. With the ship loaded with pine she 
couldn't sink anyway, I reckoned, so I settled down to work 
real hard to get things ready for Thanksgiving when I knew 
Grandpa would be home. 

“The days passed fast enough. Washing, cleaning, cook- 
ing, and making clothes for three youngsters who were grow- 
ing like weeds, didn’t leave me much time to sit around and 
think and get lonesome. I had a calendar on the kitchen wall 
and I crossed out:each day so it would make the time seem 
shorter. 

“The week before Thanksgiving, I came down early one 
morning to make the pumpkin preserve your Grandpa spe- 
cially liked for dessert. It was a raw, cold day—the old elm 
by the barn was moaning and slatting in the wind like a top- 
sail adrift. I looked out to the bay, and the surf was running 
so high at Eagle Island you couldn't see the rocks at all. The 
barometer was way down, almost registering hurricane. ‘Oh, 
dear,’ I said to myself, ‘I hope the Pettigrew is safe in some 
harbor and not out in this storm.’ 

“At noon, the postman brought the Daily Herald and I put 
it to one side until the children had gone for their naps. Then 
I sat down beside the stove to drink my tea and read the news. 
I took the wrapper off the paper and opened it, read the back 
page first—you know how you do sometimes—and then 
turned over to the front page. There, right in the middle of 
it, was a big picture of the Pettigrew and under her these lines, 
‘Abandoned off Hatteras. All sails set. Waterlogged. Life 
boat gone. No sign of crew.’ 

“I was glad the children weren’t there with me. It gave 
me a chance to catch my breath and get my courage screwed 
up to talk to them about it. There were two columns about 
the ship on that front page telling of Captain Dyer and the 
crew, but I must admit I couldn’t read very clearly, my eyes 
kept filling up on me. 

“When the children came down from their naps, I didn’t 
say anything to them. It didn’t seem right to worry them— 
they were so small and looked so helpless—and somehow 
I had faith that Grandpa and the crew would come home. 
I can’t see now how I had so much confidence that things 
would come out right, but I did. 


At day long I watched and waited, and the next and the 
next. The neighbors dropped in to comfort me and to 
ask if they could help. But I said we were all right and could 
get along. Guess they thought me kind of cold and unfeeling, 
but that’s the way with the Prescotts—they don’t wear their 
hearts on their sleeves and it isn’t easy for them to show their 
feelings. I kept right on with my work, same as usual, but 
I do confess that I didn’t sleep very well. Every time I'd drop 
off to sleep, I could see the Pettigrew sailing alone with all 
her sails set, her holds full of water, and the empty davits at 
the stern. A ship is a real person to sailor folks, and we'd 
had the Pettigrew for years so that she seemed to belong to 
us like a member of the family. Of course, I was worried 
sick about your Grandpa—and the prospect of being left 
alone without any means of support and with three children 
to bring up was kind of terrifying. 

“It was the following Sunday, just five days after I'd read 
the news in the paper, that a neighbor drove in to the yard 
about nine o'clock at night. I went to the door with my knees 
shaking, hoping against hope that the news would be good— 
and it was. He handed me a telegram from your Grandpa, 
saying he and the crew were safe in New York and that he 
would be home on Tuesday. 

“He came at noon on Tuesday, and if I live to be a thou- 
sand I'll never forget how good he looked to me. I never 
cried nor took on, though—just laughed and said I'd been 
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sure he'd show up in time for Thanksgiving dinner. And 
your Grandpa didn't show any feeling, either. He always 
had his little joke, your Grandpa did, and he said he hadn't 
been able to save his shirt, but he had brought home a knife 
to carve the bird with. Then he opened a small bundle 
which contained all his belongings he'd been able to save, 
and took out this old black-handled knife. 

“ “For goodness sake,’ I said, ‘however did you happen to 
save that?’ 

“ “Well, that’s a long story,’ he said, and with that he gath- 
ered the three children onto his lap and told us the whole 





story of the shipwreck. I wish you could have been there to 
hear it, Mary Ann—'twas real exciting like. But I'll tell you 
the story as best I can. 

“The ship left Gulfport in fair weather and everything 
seemed fine with the exception of that heavy deck cargo. 
Grandpa objected to it, but the shipping master said the ship 
was chartered to carry so many thousand feet of lumber—and 
where would they put it except on deck since it wouldn’t all 
go in the holds? In spite of your Grandpa’s misgivings, the 
ship put to sea. They struck head winds, once they came into 
the Atlantic, and had to beat for many days. When they got 
about — Cape Hatteras, where many a good ship has 
met her fate, they ran into a hurricane with the wind blowing 
over a hundred miles an hour. The ship pitched and tossed 
like a crazy thing, but she would have run out the storm if it 
hadn't been for that heavy deck cargo. The lumber got loose 
and, in moving to and fro, it opened the seams of the ship 
and she started to leak. The crew took to the pumps, and for 
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two days, night and day, they —— and pumped, but the 


leaks only got worse. Finally Grandpa decided there was no 
hope, so the crew got what few things they could out of the 
fo'castle, and filled the water jugs and got some hardtack 
and whatever provisions they could out of the galley, and 
betook themselves to the top of the after cabin. As Grand- 
father was leaving the galley, his eyes fell on this old knife 
stuck in the knife rack, and on a sudden inspiration that it 
might be useful, he took it along with him. The men tied 
themselves to the rigging and the mast so they wouldn't be 
washed overboard—and there they stayed for another two 
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“The ship, the Edward Stotesbury, was bound for New 
York. Her captain was ill with a bad attack of malaria and 
he was very glad indeed to have Grandpa take command and 
bring the ship into New York where she was bound. They 
made the balance of the trip in six days and Grandpa was able 
to send me the telegram when they reached Fire Island, say- 
ing he was safe. 

“You want to know what happened to the Pettigrew? 
Well, for a short time she drifted back and forth off the 
Cape, a ghost ship with only the wind to steer her. Perhaps 
she could have been pete all the storm was finally over, 
but in the meantime another ship came along and her captain 





JUST AS THE MOMENT CAME TO CAST OFF, ONE OF THE BLOCKS JAMMED 


days, thinking that each hour would be their last on earth. 

“The wheel was lashed fast and the ship careened madly 
wherever the wind took her, wave after wave coming over 
her bows and washing the entire length of her three hundred 
feet of water-logged hulk. On the morning of the third day 
a ship came in sight and, seeing the flag upside down in the 
tigging—the signal of distress—she hove to and signalled 
that she would take off the crew if they could launch their 
lifeboat. 

With the greatest of difficulty this was done, and the 
small boat lowered inch by inch into that stormy sea. Just as 
the moment came to cast off the tackle, one of the blocks 
jammed—and if it hadn't been for this old knife, the boat 
would probably have been smashed against the ship. As it 
was, Grandpa quickly drew the knife and cut the ropes, and 
the crew ied with all their might and main to the rescue 
ship where willing hands helped to pull them up the rope 
ladder to safety. 








thought the Pettigrew would be a menace to navigation so 
they stripped her of all they could salvage and burned her to 
the water's edge. 

“Such a wonderful Thanksgiving as we had that year! 
Grandpa carved the turkey with the old black-handled knife 
and you never heard such laughter and rejoicing as echoed 
through this old house. We invited the Dyer and Prescott 
families to dinner, and we had such a good time that there was 
no place for complaining or mourning over the thousands of 
dollars which Davy Jones had claimed in the — 

“Ever since then we have always used this knife to carve 
the Thanksgiving turkey—that’s why I like to keep it bright 
and shining. 

“Now, Mary -Ann, that’s the end of the story, so run out 
and catch the last bit of sunshine before the sun sets behind 
the big rock. You'll probably find your Grandpa fixing the 
stone wall—and maybe he'll be tired and want to rest a bit 
and will tell you some more stories about the sea.” 


MRS. RONCA STOPPED SHORT IN THE DOORWAY, LOOK- 
ING PAST KATE, “WHAT HAVE YOU DONE?” SHE CRIED 
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SKY RABBITS 






















The Story So Far 


To Kate Brown, sixteen and just graduated from high 
school in the tiny Rocky Mountain town of Sky Rock, the 
future looked bleak. Her Aunt Elizabeth, dean of women in 
a Kansas college, had refused to help her through college. 
Saying that anybody who really wanted an education could 
find a way to get it. But Kate's widowed mother had onl) a 
small pension with which to support the family—herself, 
Kate, fifteen-year-old Ruth, and eleven-year-old Matt—and 
the only available job was that of maid in the home of the 
Roncas, newcomers who had started an Angora rabbit farm 
in Sky Rock after Mr. Ronca’s business in the East had failed. 

Kate decided to apply for the job and was accepted. She 
enjoyed the new interests revealed by life in the Roncas’ 
home; she loved caring for the rabbits; and she was drawn to 
Mr. Ronca and to Joel, an attractive but unhappy boy who bit- 
terly resented /.s parents’ inability to send him to Harvard, as 
he had planned. She did not, however, please Mrs. Ronca. 
Headstrong Kate, executive and capable, was used to taking 
responsibility and speaking her mind with candor—but to her 
employer she seemed merely bossy. After the girl had hung 
curtains which Mrs. Ronca did not like, and had spoiled the 
paint by cleaning it with the wrong soap instead of asking 
what to use, she further offended, during the shearing of the 
rabbits, by warning Mrs. Ronca peremptorily not to sit on an 
old log—possibly full of ticks—lest she contract the dreaded 
Rocky Mountain tick fever prevalent in that locality. The 
incident left Mrs. Ronca angry and Kate resentful. 








PART THREE 


looked at each other for a moment silently through 

the lovely summer dusk. Kate had changed to her 
new dress, a cool green linen that brought out all the color in 
her. Her coppery curls were crisp, her eyes intensely blue, 
and her whole person fresh, vital, and fragrant. Joel wore a 
light coat over his dark trousers and carried a roll of music 
under his arm. 

“Hey! Whither away?” he asked with lifted dark brows. 

“Oh, I go places, sometimes,” said Kate mischievously. 

Joel's brow clouded. “I'd like to know where,” he said. 
“Where there is to go in this forsaken—oh, I beg your 
pardon!” 

“You can always visit the natives,” replied Kate evenly. 

“Nonsense,” said Joel impatiently. “I thought we were 
going to have another evening of music.” 

He looked so disconsolate that Kate suggested, “You'd 
probably be bored, but why not come along with me? I'm 
going over to see Mr. Gerber’s sick boy, Fritz. He isn’t much 
on brains.” 

“I can stand it if you can,” said Joel. They started down 
the road together. “I'd rather go anywhere than home. 
What's the matter with this fellow ?” 

“Tick fever,’ said Kate, with a wry, remembering smile. 
“He took it last spring, and it left him deaf and very weak. 
He’s sixteen and the only child. His folks take on about him 
something awful, but I think they're doing all the wrong 
things and holding him back, and I tell them so.” 

“TIl bet you do,” said Joel, chuckling. “Can't the doctor 
handle them? Tell them what to do, I mean?” 


K *= and Joel met at the Brown gate that evening and 
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Headstrong Kate, baffled by Mrs. Ronca’s 
antipathy and puzzled and hurt by Joel’s 
bitterness, must call on her own courage 


when tragedy strikes suddenly in the night 













































Kate answered -impatiently, “Oh, they haven't had a 
decent doctor since the first few weeks. They just try all 
the quacks. I tell them that, too, but it doesn’t do any Illustrated 
good.” by 

They had come through the calm of the evening to the CORINNE 
neatest house in the canyon. The fence was solid brown; the MALVERN 
house was yellow with brown trimmings. There was an un- 
broken row of poplars along one side, and a well-trimmed 
hedge along the other ; lilacs, late-blooming here in the Rock- 
ies, sent out their wistful fragrance. 

“Remember to hook the gate after us,” Kate cautioned. 
“It’s a criminal offense not to.” 

“Do you have to take off your shoes when you go into the 
house ?’” whispered Joel, as Kate gave a twirl to the old- 
fashioned doorbell. She giggled appreciatively before the 
door was opened by a round-faced woman with butter-yellow 
hair, coiled neatly into a net. 

“Do come in,’ Mrs. Gerber said in the overloud voice of 
one used to talking with a deaf person. “I’m so glad you 
came this evening, he’s feeling dreadful gloomy.” 

“This is Joel Ronca, Mrs. Gerber,” said Kate, and they 
followed through the small square hall into a small square 
living room, insulated from fresh air by tight windows and 
closed doors. The floor was covered with carpet, and the 
carpet itself by overlapping layers of small rugs. 

Fritz looked up with a grin that broke the melancholy 
of his pasty face. ‘Hello, Kate,” he said, his voice mufHled 
by deafness. ‘How you've growed!” He offered Joel a 
flabby handclasp when Kate introduced them. 

“How do you breathe in this stuffy room?’ Kate 
roared into his ear. 

Fritz didn’t get it at first. He looked at her nerv- 
ously, with a return of sullenness, but when she 
repeated her remark he grinned again and re- 
laxed. “Old fresh-air fiend Kate,” he said. 
“Ma, open the window, so’s Kate can get a 
breath of air.” 

Mrs. Gerber, with pinched lips, opened 
the window three inches, and patted a 
shawl around Fritz’s shoulders. ‘‘Doc- 
tor's still afraid of pewmony for him,” 
she explained. 
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JOEL OPENED LADY GUIN’S DOOR AND PUT IN THE BOWL OF WARM MILK HE CARRIED 


“You don’t get pneumonia from breathing fresh air,” said 
Kate dryly. “What have you been doing with yourself lately, 
Fritz?” 

“I ain’t doing nothing,” Fritz burst out irritably. “‘I've 
worked all the jig-saw puzzles in town, and I get so sick 
reading, and Ma and Pa can’t think of anything. Can you 
think of anything, Kate?” 

“Why don’t you start a garden? The weather's grand now. 
You could go out when the sun’s warm and nice and grow 
vegetables and flowers, or anything you want.” 

“Gosh!"’ said Fritz. He looked inquiringly at his mother. 

“I don’t know as that would be good for him,’’ said Mrs. 
Gerber. Her voice — while Fritz watched, fascinated. 
“I don’t think you ought to get the pore boy interested in 
things he'll likely never be able to do again.” She added, 
“Not that I'll ever forget, Kate, the help you were, and the 
way you stood by, when he was took.” 

Kate rocked vigorously for a minute. Then she leaned 
forward again. “Would you like to hear about the Angora 
rabbits, Fritz?” 

“What?” questioned Fritz fretfully. 

“ANGORA RABBITS,” shouted Kate. “Do you know 
what I call ‘em? I call ’em ‘Sky Rabbits,’ because they look 
like fluffy white clouds. Mr. Ronca shears the wool when it 
gets long enough. And Mrs. Ronca has a spinning-wheel— 
and she’s going to use it to spin the wool into thread.” 

“A spinning-wheel?’” repeated Fritz. “Gosh, I never seen 
a spinning-wheel. I didn’t know anybody used *em any more.” 


“My ma used to have one; she left it back in Pennsylvania, 
I shouldn’t wonder,” said Mrs. Gerber. 

Joel leaned close to Fritz’s ear. “I'll bring a rabbit over for 
you to see some day, if you like.” 

Fritz brightened. ‘Gosh, will you?” he asked. 

Kate shrieked other remarks and bits of news till she was 
hoarse, and then they took their leave. 

“That silly woman,” she burst out, before they had reached 
a discreet distance. “‘Isn’t it sickening to see the way they're 
ruining Fritz’s life? Poor fellow! It certainly makes you 
realize your own good luck.” 

“Good luck? Just because he has a particular misfortune 
that I haven't?’ Joel's voice was dry and bitter through the 
dark. ‘‘No, it doesn’t.” 

“But Joel,” said Kate earnestly, “you have everything. 
You really have.” 

“Everything? What do I have? He may be stifled for 
fresh air in that stuffy house—but don’t you think I’m stifled 
by my life? Never any place to go, or any interesting minds 
to meet. No prospect of ever getting anywhere in any pro- 
fession. I don’t call this living at all.” 

Kate felt as if she had been slapped. Never any place to 
go, or any interesting minds to meet... . I don’t call this 
living at all. That showed: plainly enough how Joel really felt 
about her, as well as about everybody else in Sky Rock. 

“I think you're right,” she said in a tight, calm voice. 
“You are worse off than Fritz Gerber. Good night!” She 
slammed her own gate and ran into (Continued on page 32) 
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Window Shopping 


BY DOROTHY BROWN THOMPSON 


Pies and cakes in baker-shops, icing—mm—and spice; 

Cats in all the groceries keeping watch for mice; 

Flowers leaning graciously to greet us as we pass— 

We can almost smell the roses through the very glass; 

Shoes with sturdy soles for boys, and shoes with dizzy heels; 
Hardware stores with pans and spoons and garden tools and wheels; 
Hats—oh, what a funny one! —atilt on plaster heads; 

Movie with a neon sign in blaring greens and reds; 

Drugstore with a thousand things—soap and children’s mugs, 
Magazines and postal cards, perfumes, even drugs; 

Dresses trailing, dresses short, dresses dark or gay; 

Bracelets, pins, and necklaces in glittering array. 


Up and down the busy street, each book, or hat, or cheese, 
Or flower has the selfsame word, “Look—look—and like me, please!” 


Decoration by DITZY BAKER 























Uncle Sam GIVES WINGS 


by ponald Ross 
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ND in each group of trainees there will be 

A nine men and one woman.” This is the 

statement that guarantees to college girls, 

the country over, the right to their wings. It was 

issued in 1938 by the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 

tration in their plan for training a civil pilot reserve among 
the youth in American colleges. 

What does this mean to you who are in college now and 
contemplating enrolling in the C.A.A. course in your school ? 
The first thing that comes to mind is the terrific cost always 
associated with flying. This burden is assumed by the Gov- 
ernment. The expense is nearly four hundred dollars per stu- 
dent, the cost to the student a mere twenty-five dollars. Nine 
dollars goes to insurance (reduced in the past year because of 
the fine safety record of the program), six is for the medical 
examination, and there is a ten dollar optional fee in case of 
the necessity for transportation to and from the flying field. 
Imagine getting four hundred dollars worth of flying for 
twenty-five dollars! The youth of America have no cause to 
complain about the generosity and foresight of their Uncle 
Sam. 

The plan of the course is simple. After medical and techni- 
cal preliminaries are over, you will receive a five months 
training course in safe flying. College will go on as usual, 
although it’s wise to plan on a maximum of fifteen hours school 
work if you want to get the most out of your flying. After 
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THE AUTHOR ABOUT TO TAKE OFF IN A PIPER CUB 
MONOPLANE AT THE DANVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA, FIELD 


seventy-two hours of ground work and a minimum of thirty- 
five hours in the air, a written and a flight exam will test 
whether or not you are qualified to receive the coveted Private 
Pilot’s license. With this document in hand, new roads are 
open to you in aviation, roads to further fun and study—and, 
incidentally, the right to fly a plane and passengers (not for 
hire) anywhere in the United States. 

The first step is exciting. After signing several papers in 
which the authorities seek to find out your physical back- 
ground, the final statement above your signature binds you 
in an agreement to aid your country in a time of emergency. 
Liberally translated, this means to a woman that, if she should 
successfully finish the course, war time would find her enlist- 
ing for service in aviation. If she had some advanced train- 
ing, it might mean ferrying planes from factory to field, or 
perhaps doing flying ambulance work. These are the tasks 
that the women pilots of Britain took over to release their 
men for more active duty. 

The second requirement is a hard one to hurdle, and the 
college dean or professor acting as codrdinator will warn the 
co-ed who is not physically fit against continuing. This ap- 
Ee particularly to your eyesight. Vision requirements must 

€ 20/20 without glasses. If you’ve been fooling yourself as 
to the keenness of your sight, the regional flight surgeon will 
easily find out your weakness. He has a battery of lenses and 
depth perception apparatus that take nearly two hours for the 
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TO THE CO-ED 


Photographs on this page by 
DRENNAN, Roosevelt Field, N.d. 
Courtesy of Safair Flying School 











HELENA MROCZKOWSKA, WOMEN’S NATIONAL INTERCOLLEGIATE 
FENCING CHAMPION, GETTING THE “FEEL” OF THE MONOPLANE 
IN WHICH SHE WILL TAKE FLYING LESSONS AT THE SAFAIR 
SCHOOL AS PART OF THE HOFSTRA COLLEGE FLYING COURSE 


A 


in 


By JEANNE ROCKWELL 


college senior, who has had eight years 
Girl Scouting, tells how she won her 


wings in a civilian pilot-training course for 


college students sponsored by the Government 


embryo pilot to struggle through. General body health is 
also rigidly checked. 

When the medical examination is completed in good order, 
the student can accurately call herself a pilot, although only 
in a limited sense. For now she is the possessor of a Student 
Pilot Certificate, a document similar to that of an automobile 
learner's permit, and one which entitles her to receive flying 
instruction. Limitations, such as no passenger carrying, are 
ag ae on it. 

The first day at the field is a thrilling one, a day never to be 
forgotten. For many it is the occasion of their first trip in 
the air. Lapsing into the personal, I must admit that I was 
more than a little nervous when they rolled the yellow Cub 
tandem trainer out of the hangar at our country airport. Then 
the required parachute was strapped to my back, and the calm 
need confidence of our instructor and the golden beauty of 
that afternoon flight sold me on aviation. Scares are inevita- 
ble, but from each one I glean a scrap more valuable experi- 
ence. 

As everyone will tell you, the most important experience in 
the course is solo-ing. Since the flying time is divided into 
stages A, B, C, and D, with eight to eleven hours in each, the 
solo flight usually comes at the end (Continued on page 49) 


ABOVE: A GIRL STUDENT FROM NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, FIRST TO 
SOLO UNDER THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION'S VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING PROGRAM, AT THE SAFAIR FLYING SCHOOL, ROOSEVELT FIELD. 
BELOW: THREE COLLEGE GIRL FLYING STUDENTS WATCH THEIR IN- 
STRUCTOR DIAGRAM FIGURE EIGHTS WITH A STICK ON THE GROUND 
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Sunday Register 


AS A SERVICE BUREAU ACTIVITY DES MOINES, IOWA 
SCOUTS CARED FOR CHILDREN ON SUNDAYS SO THEIR 
PARENTS MIGHT GO TO CHURCH. A BOOK, IN THIS TYP- 
ICAL CASE, FURNISHED ABSORBING ENTERTAINMENT 


A GIRL SCOUGNER SH 
HUMOR OF Hi WITH 
PANIONS AT FIROOP 
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” Photograph by Paul Parker 


STATISTICS INDICATE THAT READING IS ONE OF THE 
MOST POPULAR AMUSEMENTS OF GIRL SCOUTS. THESE 
THREE SENIOR SCOUTS ARE NO EXCEPTION TO THE 
RULE, THEY ENJOY SUBSCRIBING TO THEIR OWN MAG- 
AZINES AND ARE PROUD OF OWNING THEIR OWN BOOKS 


GIRL SCOUT TROOPS OFTEN PUBLISH THEIR OWN 
NEWSPAPERS, EITHER PRINTED OR MIMEOGRAPHED. 
THE GIRLS DO ALL THE WORK THEMSELVES, FROM 
WRITING NEWS STORIES AND BOOK REVIEWS TO 
SETTING TYPE AND OPERATING THE PRESS, THUS 
LEARNING VALUABLE SKILLS WHICH MAY BE OF USE 
TO THEM LATER ON WHEN THEY SEEK OFFICE JOBS 





Photograph by 
Paul Parker 


AN AMERICAN GIRL SCOUT LOOKS UP WITH A SMILE 
FROM THE PAGES OF “THE AMERICAN GIRL. THE GIRL 
SCOUTS’ OWN MAGAZINE PROVIDES MANY REWARDING 
HOURS FOR THE TEEN-AGE GIRL WHO LIKES TO READ 


SCOUINER SHARES THE 
OF HIf WITH TWO COM- 
§ AT FROOP QUARTERS 





GIRL SCOUTS OF TROOP ONE, ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA, 
WON THE BOOK-COLLECTING CONTEST CONDUCTED BY 
THE ST. CLOUD COUNCIL TO SUPPLY BOOKS TO RURAL 
LIBRARIES. HERE MEMBERS OF THE VICTORIOUS TROOP 
Photograph by Paul Parker ARE PACKING BOOKS AFTER THEY HAVE BEEN MENDED 


WHEN YOU TRAVEL IN BOOKS, IT IS WISE TO CON- 
SULT A GLOBE NOW AND THEN, THESE TWO SENIOR 
SCOUTS HAVE DISCOVERED. LEFT: A GIRL SCOUT 
AND A BROWNIE STUDY TOGETHER ONE OF THE PER- 
ENNIAL BEST SELLERS—THE GIRL SCOUT HANDBOOK 












- Mother Nature help you with your 
Christmas list! North, South, East, or West 
—wherever you live—there are many treas- 
ures in the out-of-doors to help you give 
Christmas gifts that are interesting and dif- 
ferent, and, best of all, are very much your 
gifts because you made them yourself. Such 
gifts, too, will help to stretch your allowance, 
for they seldom call for much in the way of 
expenditure, yet are attractive things such as 
are found for sale in gift shops, or florist 
shops. When you go out of doors to find 
your materials, you will find fun for yourself, 
too—so why not delve into Mother Nature's 
treasure chest for some of your presents? A 
hike, a picnic, or an afternoon’s tramp will 
supply you with materials, and there will be 
much to be finished indoors at meetings, or 
later at home. Here are a few suggestions to 
start you off: 


Gifts for People Who Have Fireplaces 


A bag of pine cones, or a bag full of 
bunches of tiny, dried evergreen fagots, is a 
welcome help in starting a fire, or coaxing 
new flames. Any basket or bag will do, of 
course, but bags of bright red or green tarla- 
tan, or mosquito netting, make attractive ones. 
Make the bags any size, allowing for bulging 
of the cones or fagots, and stitch with blanket, 
buttonhole, or running stitches in a contrast- 
ing color of string or wool. Fill the bag with 
cones or fagots; gather at the top with a rib- 
bon, or a draw string, and add a spray of 
evergreen for decoration. ; 

By dipping the cones in chemicals, you 
can make them burn with bright colors. To 
do this, soak them in a solution of chemical 
from an hour to twenty-four hours—the 
longer the better—dry them on paper, and 
then put into the bags. They will look the 
same, but they will burn with pretty flames. 
Perhaps you will want to make a jingle to 
put on the bag, so why not look up a book 
about colors, find out what they mean in folk 
lore, and tell your friends in a verse—if you 
are gifted in that line? 

You will need special chemicals as. listed 
below; buy these through your local druggist, 
or from a chemical supply house. Your high 
school chemistry teacher may be able to tell 
you just where to buy them. Crude chemi- 
cals ate cheaper than refined and work as well. 

To make a green flame—use copper sul- 
phate or varium sulphate. 

To make a red flame—use strontium ni- 
trate. 

To make a blue flame—use nickel nitrate, 
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To make a yellow flame—use table salt or 
ice cream salt. 

Use one tablespoonful of the chemical to 
about a pint of water, put into a dish or 
large tin can—No. 10 size is good—stir until 
well dissolved, and then soak the cones. A 
pair of kitchen tongs is a good tool to use. 

A Yule log full of color is another wel- 
come present for a fireplace owner. Take a 
small log (about twelve inches long by three 
inches in diameter) and drill holes into the 
bark, several inches apart, with a bit and 
brace. Make stoppers for these holes with a 
small branch and your jackknife. Into each 
hole put about a teaspoonful of the dry 





Whittled stopper 
to fit hole 








chemical, one kind to each hole; plug the 
hole with a stopper. Tie a sprig of evergreen 
to the top of the log, and tie on a tag with a 
jingle telling about the colors and your 
Christmas wishes. 

If your troop, club, Sunday school, or fami- 
ly wants to have a special ceremony of bring- 
ing in the Yule log, prepare a large log in the 
same way, with many holes filled with chemi- 
cals so it will burn with special cheer. 


Presents of Growing Things 


Almost everyone likes to have growing 
things around, and a present of something 
growing is even more appreciated if the 
giver has started it and cared for it before 
giving it away. 

A terrarium is a miniature greenhouse that 
brings a bit of the woodland indoors. Ter- 
rariums may be made from any wide-mouthed 
glass container that can be covered. Jars, or 
bottles, or glass boxes are most often used. 
A gallon mayonnaise jar with a wide mouth 
may be placed on its side, with holes punched 
in its lid, and used to advantage. Rectangular 
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fish tanks are sold in flower departments for 
this purpose; a smaller fish bowl, with a piece 
of glass for a cover, is good, too. Perhaps the 
greatest fun comes from making a tiny con- 
tainer yourself from pieces of glass and 


adhesive tape. For this, get six pieces of 
window glass cut 4” by 5”, and a piece of 
waterproof adhesive tape one inch wide. (Get 
the glass in a hardware store; a standard size 
window pane is 8” by 10”, and this cuts to 
the size suggested.) The adhesive may be 
regular adhesive sold for first aid, or com- 
mercial adhesive which you can get in large 
rolls, sometimes in different colors. Paint the 
tape with enamel paint, if you want a woodsy 
green or brown effect. 

Place four pieces of the glass in the posi- 
tions shown in the diagram, with a space the 
thickness of the glass between each piece. 
Fasten together with the tape, then fold into 
a box so that tape is on the outside, and 
fasten with tape the remaining corner. The 
glass sides of the box extend below the front 
and back pieces, making two “feet.” Tape 
these, to prevent scratching the table. Put 
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the bottom in place and tape all around, both 
inside and out. Put the cover on with a 
hinge of tape at the back and bind the edges 
of the cover with tape. Add a tiny bit of 
tape for a handle in the front; some people 
like to put a twig in this loop for a handle. 




















When you go to the woods for your plants, 
choose a time after the first frost—for then 
it will be easier to tell which plants will stay 
green all winter. Choose plants that grow 
close to the ground and that do not get too 
big. If you are in doubt what to look for in 
your locality, ask someone who is interested 
in wild flowers, or write to the Wild Flower 
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Presents 


OUT-OF-DOORS by Catherine T. Hammett 


GIRL SCOUT NATIONAL STAFF 


Preservation Society in Washington, D.C., 
and ask what is good for such use in your lo- 
cality. You will want to choose plants that 
grow in abundance, as well as those that are 
hardy enough to live through the winter. 
Select a plant from a clump where it will not 
be missed, and take it up carefully with plenty 
of dirt around the roots. In the bottom of 
your terrarium, put a few bits of charcoal 
from your luncheon fire, or fireplace, to keep 
the soil from getting sour. Then add a quar- 
ter inch layer of sandy soil or sand, then one 
half inch layer of good garden or wood soil. 
In this, plant your treasures carefully, being 
sure not to crowd them, or to put too many 
into the terrarium; fill in the bare spaces with 
moss and add a pretty moss-covered stone, or 
a stick covered with lichen, to make your 
terrarium look like a piece of woodland. 
Water very lightly, with a spray if possible. 
These terrariums do not need much water as 
the cover helps to keep the moisture in; the 
cover should be removed for a while if mois- 
ture condenses on the sides and top. In large 
terrariums, it is good to put moss between the 
dirt and the side glass, green side out, to keep 
dirt from showing. 

Open dish gardens are fine gifts, too. 
These do not have glass tops, so you may use 





ferns or other plants that will grow taller 
than the ones you choose for a terrarium. 
Containers may be made from coconuts, 
gourds, tin cans, or dishes. A flat, oblong, or 
square tin or dish may be used for a Japa- 
nese-type garden, and you might whittle 
bridges, or houses, or tiny people to help 
decorate it. For any container that does not 
have a hole for drainage you need to make 
a drainage place of pebbles at the bottom 
where extra water will collect, and so keep 
the roots of the plants from getting too wet. 
A few bits of charcoal will help here, too. 
If you live in the city, you may find it diffi- 
cult to get into the woods for your plants, so 
you may like to make your garden of vegeta- 
ble tops. Does that sound impossible? Not 
at all, for carrot, beet, and turnip tops are 
beautiful and will grow very easily in such 
gardens. Cut the top of the vegetable off 
about a half inch down, cut off its greenery, 
and plant the top flat in your container of 
dirt, or in a dish of water. If the latter, place 
it so water half covers the piece of vegetable. 
Keep it watered enough to prevent it from 
getting dry, but do not use too much water. 


Illustrated by 
KATHLEEN KELLY 


Give the fragrance o the woods with your Christmas 


presents this year and know that your outdoor gifts 


will bring pleasure after the holiday season is forgotten 





A sweet potato will grow into an attractive 
vine. Put a whole small potato in a jar so 
it can be half covered with water, leave the 
jar in a window that gets some sunshine, and 
wait patiently for the first sprout. Keep the 
jar supplied with water, of course. It might 
be fun, too, to experiment with other vegeta- 
bles. 

If you live where cactus grows, you may 
like the idea of a cactus garden. Set cactus 
plants in sand, using a little charcoal and 
watering only -occasionally. Select tiny cac- 
tuses of a variety that does not grow large. 


Things to Wear 


There are many things to wear that may 
be made from materials found out-of-doors. 
One of the nicest is a boutonniére to wear on 
your winter coat, made of the fruits of vari- 





Leather back in 
shape of leaves 


29 


ous trees. (Acorns and nuts are “‘fruits’’ just 
as much as apples and pears.) So get ahead 
of the squirrels and find some acorns, little 
spiney balls of sweet gum trees, sycamore 
balls, small horse-chestnuts, and all kinds of 
nuts, to make lapel ornaments. Cut small 
leaves of leather to put with the nuts or 
acorns—a leaf to match the type of acorn is 
good, white oak leaf for white oak acorns, 
and so on. You may use acorns as they are, 
or make them lighter by scooping out the in- 
side and coating them with thin white shellac 
inside and out. When they are dry, stick the 
cap back, using glue, plastic wood, or house- 
hold mending cement. Be sure to glue the 
cap even if you do not scoop out the inside, 
for otherwise it will come off as soon as the 
acorn has dried out. Make a little hole in the 
top of the cap before you glue it to the acorn, 
and put a small strip of leather, wool, or 
string through the hole, fastening on the in- 
side with a knot, or with a bit of glue; or a 
small screw eye in the top of the outside of 
the cap may also be used. To prepare a nut, 
put a screw eye in the nut, or make a little 
hole and push in a small knot of the leather 
or wood strip, sealing with glue or plastic 
wood or mending cement. If you want a 
glossy surface, shellac with thin white shellac. 
A few bright seeds or rose hips make colorful 
additions to your lapel ornaments. Tie all the 
strips of leather or wool or string together 
at the top, winding a little around to give a 
finished effect. Fasten a tiny safety pin on 
the back. 
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The CONQUEROR CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 


| “Look,” said Sister Cecile, “and I will tell 
| you the story as the embroidery pictures it. 
See the crowned and seated figure in this 
section? That is Edward, King of England, 
called for his piety ‘the Confessor.’ And this 
courtier to whom the king is speaking is none 
other than Harold, Godwin’s son, who tried 
to keep our lord, Duke William, out of his 
rightful inheritance of the crown of England.” 

“Oh,” cried Yolande, her face alight, 
She 
leaned eagerly over the next section of the 
work, The other girls also left their stitching 
and gathered round—all but Edith, who sat, 
her head bent low above the embroidery 
frame before her, her fingers moving just as 
before. “Go on, please, Sister Cecile,” begged 
Yolande. 

“Yes, my child. Here you see, next, Earl 
Harold starting on the errand that the king 
has set him. He prays for a prosperous voy- 
age. Then he crosses the sea. A storm rises, 
as you can see here, and the boats are blown 
ashore on the coast of Picardy instead of 
Normandy where Harold was bound. Now 
here comes the Count Guy of Ponthieu, who 
discourteously makes the shipwrecked man a 
prisoner and takes him and his followers to 
his castle. Then our noble Duke William en- 
ters the story. He sends to the count to de- 
mand the release of the Saxon earl. Only 
after the sternest threats will the count do 
this, but at last Harold is sent to our Duke 
in his castle at Eu. 

“Now you see by this picture in our tapes- 
try with what friendship and honor the 
English earl is received by William. He is 
lodged in the palace at Rouen, and when 
the Duke has to go forth to war against the 
Duke of Brittany, Harold, out of friendship, 
goes with him to fight by his side. 

“In this group of pictures that follow, you 
can see the victories that they won together 
against the Bretons. There, too, you see how 
Harold was knighted by Duke William’s own 
hand. Look well upon that picture, and on 
the next one also. For here is shown the 
castle at Bayeux, with Duke William seated 
upon his throne with his sword in his hand, 


| in full ceremony. And there is the figure of 


Earl Harold, standing between those two 
chests, a hand laid on each. He is swearing 





upon the most sacred of the holy relics that 
he is Duke William's liege man, and that 
he will help our Duke to win the English 


| throne when King Edward shall have passed 


away. 

“Now on again to Harold, returning to 
England laden with costly gifts. He is re- 
ceived by the aged King Edward, who soon 
thereafter passes on to his reward and is 
buried with his fathers in West Minster 
Church. But when the royal crown of Eng- 
land is offered to Harold by the Saxon nobles, 


|as is shown there, does he remember his 
| sacred oath? No, for in the next picture you 


| 





see him throned and crowned, while the peo- 
ple and the nobles do him homage. But 
look, Heaven is not blind to his treachery! 
See the great comet blazing through the sky, 
warning the people that evil will follow? 
“Word of Harold’s falseness comes to Duke 
William. At once he orders a fleet to be 
built and summons his vassals with their 
fighting men. You can see the carpenters at 
work felling the trees, and then the building 
and loading of the ships. Across the channel 
sails the fleet, to land at Pevensey on the 
English shore. You can see how difficult it 





was to land the horses from the vessels. 

“Then, after a feast of thanksgiving for 
their safe voyage, the Normans must prepare 
for battle with the army of Harold. Hard 
and long they fought, there at Hastings, and 
the battle is pictured plainly here, as you see. 
Many brave knights and soldiers fell that day. 
Nor was Harold, false and forsworn though 
he was, without courage. With his brothers 
about him, he stood fighting stubbornly, and 
there he lies dead among his men at the 
last. Not until their king was slain did the 
Saxon English finally take to flight, and only 
then was the day won for our Duke William. 

“As you see, the last part where we are 
working now is only in outline—there is still 
much work to be done before it will be com- 
pleted. But I am sure that our Duke and 
King will be pleased when he sees it hanging 
there in the Cathedral of Bayeux. When sum- 
mer is here again, he will return from Eng- 
land with his noble lady, Queen Mathilde, 
for the dedication.” 

“The king and queen are coming to see 
the tapestry ?’’ Yolande’s cheeks glowed, and 
she turned to speak to Edith. But Edith was 
no longer in her seat, nor was she anywhere 
in the sewing chamber. Yolande looked about 
her, puzzled. 

Then Claire, the girl who sat at the other 
side, nudged her. “Edith went out during 
Sister Cecile’s story and no wonder!” she 
murmured. 

“But why?” asked Yolande, wide-eyed. 

“Haven't you heard? The Abbess has for- 
bidden us to speak of it, but everyone except 
you knows!” Claire leaned closer to Yolande 
over the embroidery frame as she whispered, 
“Edith is a Saxon—didn’t you ever guess? 
Her father is a great earl in England. He 
never followed Harold, but because he is 
Harold’s kinsman, King William mistrusts 
him. And therefore King William keeps 
Edith here as a hostage for her father’s loyal- 
ty.” 

“Oh, I never dreamed such a thing!” 
gasped Yolande, her face stricken. She 
sprang to her feet, upsetting the stool under 
her. Without asking leave of the startled 
Sister Cecile she sped out of the sewing 
chamber, down the wide stone stairs, and out 
into the convent garden. Patches of snow 
still lingered where the shadows lay deepest. 
She must find Edith, tell her how sorry she 
was to have hurt her without knowing it. 

Yolande thought she knew where to find 
her friend, and sure enough there she was, 
huddled on a bench where the sweeping 
boughs of an evergreen tree hid a far corner 
of the convent garden. She looked up when 
she heard footsteps on the gravel path. Yo- 
lande had planned the words that she would 
say, but when she saw tears in Edith’s blue 
eyes she forgot everything else. “Edith,” she 
cried, dropping down to the bench beside her, 
“I'm sorry if I have hurt you!’ Why—why 
didn’t you tell me?” 

“Your father and brother were fighting my 
people,” said Edith, “and I wanted your 
friendship. I was afraid that if you knew who 
I am you could not be my friend—and yet 
truly, Yolande, it has nothing to do with us.” 

“Nor has it changed me to know it,” cried 
Yolande hotly. “I can never be an enemy to 
you, Edith. No matter where we go when we 
leave this convent, nothing can change us. 
Promise me that!” 

“I promise,” said Edith. For a moment they 
sat there, close together on the bench, staring 
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straight before them as though trying to see 
> into the future. Yolande’s cheeks were red PROTECT YOUR NAILS 
—s and her lips set with determination. But 
Edith was older, and she had seen some of - 
8 the darkness and cruelty of the world that 
or lay outside these sheltering walls. She rose make Them 
are to her feet, shivering a little. “Come, it MCE 
ard grows cold and Sister Cecile will be calling 
ind us,” she said. 1) ] h | FLO \\ 
ee, e ; aa 
ay. PRING came and went. It was summer qwoithe } 
igh and the garden was full of flower scents 
ers and bright colors. In the high-vaulted sewing 
ind chamber the Sisters and their pupils worked 
the without pause on the great embroidery that 
the must soon be finished. Then one day the 
aly Lady Abbess summoned her charges and told 
'm. them that a great honor would be bestowed 
ane upon the convent. “The gracious lady, Queen 
ill Mathilde, wife of King William, is coming 
m- here to see our work,” she said. “A messen- 
ind ger brought me word to expect Her Majesty 
ng to-morrow.” 
m- The girls were dismissed, but as they left 
1g- the hall Yolande heard the Abbess call 
de, Edith’s name. “Wait here—I wish to speak 
to you alone,” the Abbess said. 
se€ When Edith came out of the door a few 
nd moments later, her face was so white that 
as Yolande, lingering to wait for her, was 
wand frightened. “What is the matter?” she 
rut begged. 
“There is a letter from King William,” 
ter Edith said, in a voice so low that Yolande 
ng could barely hear her. “I must prepare to go 
he back to England at once.” 
“Go away?” cried Yolande in dismay. 
Then summoning all the brightness she could 
adi into her voice, she went on, “Oh Edith, I 
pt am sorry, but if it is to see your father 
de again—" 
d, “It is not to my father that I am being 
S! sent,” said Edith, her face hard and cold. 
fe “King William is giving me in marriage to | 
5 ore of his Norman knights—he does not even | 
ts deign to tell me his name. As a prize—to 
? a Norman.” She turned on Yolande, her When you go dancing with your favorite date, do your fingernails 
eyes blazing. “I will not do it! I will not | —— Jook ag pretty as these? They will if you'll give them a little daily care 
i marry a Norman. Oh, if they were all like 
you, Yolande, it would be different! But with your emery board and orange stick. And brush on a fresh coat 
s - —t tell you Tol at, 1 would sense of Dura-Gloss just before you leave for the party. Dries quickly, 
‘d No, no,” Yolande put her hand fearfully wears well and is priced to fit any budget—just ten cents. 
is on Edith’s arm, “don’t say such words. Surely | 
ut the king will not command it if he knows | 
W how bitterly you feel.” 
t “Already he has given too many nobly born a 
ad Saxon girls in marriage to Norman knights, 
for me to hope for any mercy,” said Edith. | 
d "The king is a hard, cruel man, as even you FOR THE MOST BEAUTIFUL FINGERNAILS IN THE WORLD 
5, must know.” 
8 “But the queen!” cried Yolande, hope | 
e dawning suddenly in her heart. ‘Queen Take a look at the 3 new Dura-Gloss 
2 Mathilde is gentle and kind—and she is com- oi NUTMEG, (CINNAMON, RED Send for our helpful booklet about FINGER- 
: ing here to-morrow. They say that she alone PEPPER. We think you'll like them! NAILS. Tells how to give y if Deitel 
d in all the world can move the king’s heart. a weer eoates citi emaae ——- 
e Speak to her, ask her to aid you. I feel she manicure at home. Interesting pictures. Ask for 
e will do it if she can.” as many copies as your troop can use. 
r 
y Long before sunrise the convent was astir ee ee 
’ with preparations for the queen’s visit. . If | LORR LABORATORIES | 
y only Mathilde were true to her reputation | Dept. G-11, 200 Godwin Avenue, Paterson, N. J. I 
‘ for kindness and piety, thought Yolande. As | | 
P a last resort Edith could take religious vows i I would like to have your booklet, | 
- —remain here as a nun. Surely Her Majesty i “Your Fingernails and Their Care.” | 
i would not refuse that. 
Presently, followed by a train of knights l 
: and courtiers, Queen Mathilde arrived at the 1 Dour Name | 
. gates of the convent, borne in a cushioned | l 
and curtained litter. “Her face is kind,” 1 Sear Address | 
: thought Yolande, as the royal visitor passed | | 
between the rows of girls who bent low to the siete deinen eee eile es Oe ete eee dae ee Se hiimniume~a~~,£,; 
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MAKE YOUR OWN CLOTHES 
Presents you make yourself will help 


you to stretch your Christmas money 






Pattern 
611 
price 
fifteen 
cents 


EFORE you know it, Christ- 

mas will be here — and it 
would be nice, for once, to be pre- 
pared for it. By planning ahead, 
you will be able to eliminate some 
of that last minute dashing around, desperate- 
ly trying to find just the gift you'd like to give 
Sue, or Anne, or Dorothy. And if you give 
presents you make yourself, your Christmas 
money will go farther and at the same time 
you'll be able to give nicer things that your 
friends will really enjoy. 

Most of you like to sew—and if you choose 
to make a turban, or a hobo bag, or a cunning 
pill-box cap, you need figure only the cost of 
the fabrics. Your sewing machine’s attach- 
ment kit will be a great help to you in making 
these gifts, for it is equipped with everything 
you will need for professional-looking finishes. 

For instance, consider the possibilites of 
pattern 611. You may want to make the 
jerkin for yourself, and the turban and bag as 
gifts. In any case, you'll find that making the 
shirred, wrist-tied bag with its zipper opening 
is simple if you use the gathering foot to 
coax in the width fullness—and you might 
make the bag of bright striped or plaid cotton, 
or of jersey, corduroy, velveteen, or suede 
cloth. The turban, too, is easy to make be- 
cause the edges of the straight strips can be 
finished with the aid of the hemstitcher. Then 
gather in the fullness across the center of the 
strip with the gathering foot. The turban 
will be especially smart made of material to 
match the bag. 

When you make the jerkin, be sure to 
finish off the inside edges of the vertical sec- 





By ELIZABETH ANTHONY 


tional seams with the pinker attachment in the 
sewing machine kit. It’s a precaution against 
raveled edges and it saves you the trouble of 
finishing the seam edges with extra stitching. 
If you want to add a contrasting edging for 
the square neckline, use the binder attach- 
ment. Notice, too, that the shoulders are ac- 
cented with buttons and buttonholes. You'll 
find they’re fun to do with the buttonholer— 
and bound buttonholes will give the garment 
an expert touch. 

The pill-box cap is included in coat pat- 
tern 600. You'll be delighted with the smart 
coat, which you'll want to make for yourself 
with a matching pill-box—and why not make 
several of these amusing little toppers as 
Christmas gifts for friends? They're made of 
just two pieces—a band and a circular crown 
top that are stitched together—and you can 
have corded edges, if you use the cording foot. 

Here are a few suggestions for varying gift 
caps for your friends: braid decoration in 
even rows, or in some conventional scroll de- 
sign, is effective and may be applied with the 
blind-stitch braider. The braid should be 
narrow, about 14 inch wide. Another idea is 
to appliqué on the cap some traditional em- 
blem of the Army or Navy—like an anchor, 
or service stripes. You can accomplish this 
quickly and prefessionally by using the zig- 
zagger. Or you can even write out your 
friend’s name on the cap with the signature 
stitch. 

Pattern 600 and 611 are Hollywood patterns 
which may be ordered from THE AMERICAN 
Girt, 155 East 44th Street, New York City. 
The price of each, is 
fifteen cents. Be 
sure to state size 
when ordering and 
write THE AMERI- 
CAN GiRL for infor- 
mation about the 
sewing center in 
your locality. 
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ground as she swept by. With Edith’s slim, 
cold hand clasped tightly in her own small 
warm one, the Norman girl waited for the 
time when they could ask for an audience 
with the queen. And then, surprisingly, 
Sister Cecile came through the throng straight 
toward the two. “You are summoned to the 
Abbess’s hall, Yolande and Edith both,” said 
the nun, a little breathless with her hurrying. 

The two girls stared into each other's 
startled faces. Had Queen Mathilde learned, 
somehow, that they were planning to ask a 
boon of her? Too bewildered to speak, they 
followed Sister Cecile and made their obei- 
sances before the Abbess’s great chair where 
the queen sat in state. Neither dared to 
raise her eyes until Mathilde’s kind voice 
spoke to them. 

“So this is the fair Saxon?” said the queen. 
“It is no wonder to me, now that I see her, 
that a young knight prefers her hand to a 
barony.” She was smiling—a pleasant-faced, 
motherly woman for all her regal robes and 
jewelled coronet. “And you, Yolande—you, 
too, are to return with me to England, for 
your brother wishes you to be present at his 
marriage.” 

“My brother!” Yolande stared up at the 
queen, her eyes round. 

“Your brother, the young knight Gilbert 
de Lacy, who deserves so well of the king 
that he might have had his choice of many 
broad manors. But instead he asked for the 
king’s ward, the lovely Edith here, whom 
he had seen—though only for a brief moment 
—the day he and your father brought you to 
the convent. The king has granted your 
brother’s wish, Yolande—and Edith’s noble 
father, too, is pleased with the match.” 

Color returned in a bright flood to Edith’s 
face, but still she was unable to speak. 

“Then you will be my sister!” cried Yo- 
lande, with shining eyes. 

Queen Mathilde turned to the Abbess. 
“And so it goes,” she said. “In your great 
embroidery there should be another section 
to show the other form of conquest that has 
been taking place in England since Hastings 
fight. Though I think our gallant Gilbert is 
the first to be conquered by a Saxon before 
he had even set foot upon English soil.” 

This eyo a chapter Cd a book to be published in 


1942, has been publishe » permission of, and spe- 
cial arrangement with, the Houghton Mifflin Compan). 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 
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the house, banging the door hard against Joel 


| and against the stars that had blurred before 


| almost from the first, a 





her eyes. 


ATE dragged leaden feet to work, next 
morning. - For the first time she felt as 
if she were going into an enemy camp. Be- 
tween her and Mrs. Ronca there had existed, 
tension that no 
amount of friendliness on Kate's part could 
seem to ease: in fact, her every well-meaning 
effort seemed to stretch it tighter. Yesterday, 
the tick episode had nearly snapped it. Kate 
was sure Mr, Ronca regarded her with good 
will, but Mr. Ronca was an amused, detached 
onlooker at the family scene. It had been the 
comradeliness of Joel that made the house 
seem friendly, and now it was apparent that 
his comradeliness didn’t mean much. 
Mrs. Ronca greeted her politely. 
“Will you scrub the floors to-day, please, 
and then wax them?” she asked, and led 
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Kate to the kitchen. There in ranks were 
mop, broom, dust-pan, and waxer, and on the 
table different packages of soap and wax. 
Kate’s heart unmaccountably sank, but she 
gave it an artificial pumping up. This was the 
efficient way, and the way she had requested. 
“If only you'd laid out the right things for 
me!” Those had been her own words after 
the unfortunate episode of the antiseptic soap. 

She worked hard, taking some satisfac- 
tion in working well and holding herself in 
readiness to snub Joel whenever he should 
come in. But he didn’t come in. At lunch, 
Kate learned that he had gone to Denver to 
meet a friend. The Roncas were to drive in 
the next day to pick him up. 

She finished the waxing late in the after- 
noon, exchanged polite farewells with Mrs. 
Ronca, and walked slowly home through a 
primrose-colored evening. 

As she came down the street she met Ruth 
coming up. They turned in together at the 
Brown gate. Ruthie had been swimming: 
her hair was pushed up in wet, darkened 
curls, and she carried her green swimming- 
suit over her shoulder. 

“Hello,” she said cheerfully. “Say, Billy 
Armstrong asked me to go horseback riding 
to-night, and wanted to know if you couldn't 
go, too. Rachel's going, for once. She says 
she hasn’t seen you for ages, and she wants 
you to be sure and come.” 

“There’s going to be a moon,” Kate said 
wistfully. ‘I haven’t seen Rachel or Billy 
for so long I hardly feel as if I have any 
friends. Gee, I'd like to go, Ruthie. But 
I'm too dead tired.” 

She flung herself down on the couch and 
let the pleasant odors of frying meat and 
onions relax her until Mom called her to 
dinner. 

“What wouldn't I give for a steaming, 
simmering hot bath in the Roncas’ bath tub 
now ?”’ she remarked longingly. 

“T'll fill up the boiler, if you want,” Mom 
told her. 

“Don’t bother,” Kate replied wearily. “I 
couldn’t struggle with filling that wash tub 
and cavorting around in it to-night. I'll just 
go to bed. Have a good time on the ride, 
Ruthie.” 

“I'm going, too,” stated Little Matt with 
pride. He looked pityingly at Kate. “I tell 
you—I'll leave you take care of Song-Dog 
while I’m gone. I don’t want to take him 
‘cause he might hear the other coyotes and 
run off,” 

“Thanks so much. I don’t exactly pine to 
nurse coyotes while everybody is out having 
a good time,” Kate retorted. It was a little 
too much, somehow, even if Little Matt was 
trying to be nice. Joel, in Denver, having 
who knew what glamorous and exciting good 
times; everybody else going for a moonlight 
ride, with songs along the way to celebrate 
the beauty of the white-dappled canyon road, 
and a red fire and tasty hot dogs at the end, 
while coyotes yipped and wailed on the hill- 
tops. She flung away from the table and 
tushed up the stairs, undressing in the dark. 


At the rabbit farm, next morning, the 
Roncas were already preparing to go to 
Denver. They greeted Kate absent-mindedly. 
Mr. Ronca waited at the door, reading the 
paper; Mrs. Ronca fluttered around, giving 
useless last touches to herself and the house 
in preparation for departure. 

“I'd like to have you wash and polish the 
furniture to-day, Kate,” she said. “I left 
food for your lunch in the refrigerator. We'll 
(Continued on page 39) 
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PERK UP, GIRL! 
DONT LOOK SO GLUM ! 








GIRL: “I wish you weren’t so chirpy! 
| Can’t you see how I feei?” 


BIRD: “Why not be chirpy! It’s a nice 
day. What’s wrong with you, anyway?” 


| GIRL: “It’s an awful day. I feel so uncom- 
fortable I don’t want to move a step!” 


| BIRD: “‘So that’s it! Say, have you ever 
tried Modess?” 


| GIRL: ‘‘Modess? Now what do you know 
| about sanitary napkins?” 


BIRD: “Oh, I get around. And I’ve been 
hearing all the girls say, “Modess is 
softer.’”” 


| GIRL: “‘Modess is softer? I thought all 


| napkins were pretty much alike. 
] 


| BIRD: “Then you've got a great surprise 











coming. I heard the girls say Modess is 
different from ‘layer-type’ napkins. 
Modess is made with a downy-soft fluff 
filler. You can’t imagine how soft it is! 
It’s soft as a fleecy cloud...soft as...” 


GIRL:"‘Say, you’re really excited about it, 
aren’t you?” 
BIRD: “Well, aren’t you? Just try Modess 


and see for yourself.” 


GIRL: “You bet I will. I’m on my way 
right now.” 


BIRD: “And remember you can get either 
Regular or Junior Modess. The Junior 
is slightly narrower, you know.” 


GIRL: ‘Gee, thanks a million. I’m awful 
glad I heard a little bird tell me about 
Modess!”’ 
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ALL EYES ON THE NAVY 


In the year 1775, our Continental Congress 
started something. It voted a hundred thou- 
sand dollars to build two wooden warships. 
Our Navy was born. 

Since that long-ago date the United States 
Navy has grown into what is probably the 
most formidable sea force in the world. The 
original two warships have become three 
hundred and forty. In addition, a swarm of 
smaller patrol craft bring the total number of 
effective vessels up to more than one thou- 
sand, 

Ever since the threat of war in both the 
Atlantic and Pacific we have been laboring 





prodigiously to build a two-ocean Navy, with 
the original plans calling for its completion in 
1947. In spite of such vast efforts you'll hear 
somebody ask, now and then, “Why is it tak- 
ing us so long to get our double-barreled 
fleet?” The answer is that the putting to- 
gether of a sea fighter is slow business. It 
takes four years, normally, to build a battle- 
ship, three to build a cruiser, about two and a 
half to build a destroyer. But some four hun- 
dred thousand workers in our shipyards have 
been so beaver-busy that they are far ahead of 
schedule. They have been building ships at a 
rate of almost one a day, and finishing certain 
of the larger ones seven months before the 
agreed-on dates for completion. So experts 
now predict that all but a few units of our 
two-ocean Navy will be ready by 1945. 
Meanwhile, made doubly alert by the Presi- 
dent’s “shoot on sight’’ order, the men of our 
present fleet are on their toes for battle. 
Partners now with British tars, they sail in 
ships stripped for war. The mightiest of 
these vessels are floating steel fortresses of 
a size and power unknown to naval men of 
a generation ago. Cruising at twenty-seven 
knots (about thirty-one land miles an hour) 
battleships such as the South Dakota, the 
North Carolina, and the Massachusetts are 
thirty-five-thousand-tonners, with sixteen-inch 
guns which can hurl thousands of pounds of 
metal a distance of some twenty-five miles. 
Our new light cruisers, able to march across 
the waters at the astonishing speed of almost 
fifty land miles an hour, are unsurpassed. 
Our naval aircraft—now numbering about 





IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


By Latrobe Carroll 


three thousand, but slated to increase to 
fifteen thousand—makes up the strongest air 
arm of any fleet. 

All in all, our Navy—our first line of de- 
fense, traditionally first to see action—is a 
fighting force we can feel proud of. 


PLANT OF A THOUSAND USES 


America has been getting soy bean con- 
scious in many ways. To cite only one way, 
these hard seeds are ground into flour, made 
into crisp squares, packaged and sold by 
cracker factories. Some hostesses serve them 
as novelties. And yet the Chinese have been 
using soy beans as food for man and beast for 
some five thousand years. 

The uses to which the soy bean—sometimes 
called the soya bean, or soy pea—has been 
put in the Orient make an almost interminable 
list. There, soy bean flour forms the whole or 
part of hundreds of sorts of table delicacies 
and staples—for example, a drink called soy 
bean milk. 

But one of the ways in which the soy bean 
cannot be used is in the baking dish, as we 
use other varieties of beans. Neither baking 
nor boiling softens the soy bean. This is be- 
cause it has practically no starch or sugar con- 
tent. But since it contains three or four times 
as much protein, weight for weight, as wheat, 
or corn, or rye, and more fat than other seeds, 
doctors say it’s a good substitute for meat, if 
meat cannot be obtained. 

Ground and pressed into cakes, it is a nour- 
ishing food for livestock. Also, the green 
plant makes good fodder. 

The story of the soy bean’s versatility 
sounds almost fabulous. It provides an ex- 
cellent fertilizer. It can be converted into 
plastics, automobile parts, a substance re- 
sembling ply-wood, paint, soap, fibers for use 





in cloth weaving, and a multitude of other 
things. 

It will grow in this country wherever cotton 
or corn will grow. Twenty-four years ago we 
produced a million bushels. This year the 
crop is said to be more than one hundred 
times as large. 

Unfortunately, rabbits love the soy bean 
flavor. Farmers in certain parts of the West, 
planting their fields with beans, found they 
were getting only bigger and better rabbits. 
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THE RIDDLE OF IRAN 


A smallish, thinly populated country of the 
Near East—once called Persia, now called 
Iran—has recently been much in the news. 
It claimed public attention when Russian and 
British troops moved in, to end the threat of 
a Nazi fifth column. The Allies feared a Nazi 
seizure of British-controlled oil wells and a 
Nazi drive into India through Iran. Also they 
hoped to carry British and American supplies 
to Russia by way of the trans-Iranian railroad. 

Through their action they forced the abdi- 
cation of Iran’s ruler, Reza Shah Pahlevi, 
whom they accused of a suspiciously luke- 
warm attitude toward the ousting of Hitler's 





alleged agents. There were other reasons, too, 
why they considered the sixty-five-year-old 
Shah unfit for further power. He had roused 
the hatred of fierce Iranian nomad tribes by 
forcing them to stop fighting among them- 
selves, and by making them wear hats and 
settle down in villages. Moreover he had 
embittered many conservative townspeople by 
a greedy and despotic rule that was almost 
medieval. 

Reza Shah Pahlevi was always an ardent 
nationalist. He never forgot that under Cyrus 
the Great his country dominated the ancient 
world. Since Persia’s classic name was Iran, 
he decreed—in 1935—that the former name 
be restored. 

After his forced abdication, the Iranian 
Parliament put his eldest son, Mohammed 
Shah Pahlevi, on the throne. The new, twenty- 
one-year-old Shah—there’s a sketch of him in 
this column—has been educated in Switzer- 
land. He was graduated, also from the mili- 
tary academy at Teheran, Iran’s capital. His 
first acts after taking power were encouraging. 
He freed political prisoners, reduced taxes, 
promised to give his father’s huge fortune to 
the State. : 

In spite of the young Shah’s clear intention 
to bring stability to his turbulent realm, Iran's 
future is still a riddle. Shrewd observers of 
Iranian affairs are saying, “He has made a 
fine start, but will he keep up the good 
work?” 

Also there is the question, “What will 
happen to Iran if Russia should lose the 
war?” The world waits to see. 
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UNCLE SAM’S HORSE SENSE 


Have you a horse to sell? If so, our Gov- 
ernment might want to buy him. That is, 
Uncle Sam might like to look him over if he 
is a good horse between four and eight years 
old. He must be solid black, or brown, and 
not some fancy shade, or off color, that an 
enemy airman scouting from the sky could 
easily spot. You might get a good price for 
him. 

The popular idea seems to be that the horse, 
so far as the army is concerned, is out of busi- 
ness; that although four and a half million 
horses were used in the first World War, 





they are now “old stuff,” and that wheels and 
caterpillar treads have taken the place of 
horses’ legs. All this, however, is not in line 
with fact. The people of Poland—to cite 
those of only one nation—know better. In 
the blitzkrieg which Hitler waged against 
them, some two hundred thousand horses saw 
service. Germany is said to have close to a 
million war horses to-day. 

The great enemy of motorized divisions is 
mud. A horse can usually walk through it. 
He can climb mountains, and he can weave 
his way in and out of a thick growth of trees. 
If he is thirsty he does not stop dead, like a 
fuel-less tank. He goes on, even when thirsty 
and hungry. 

And so, as an important part of our re- 
armament program, the army has organized 
seven purchasing boards, with Lieutenant 
Colonel F. W. Koester at their head. 

California, the boards find, is an excellent 
“horse State.” It is interesting that the motion 
picture companies have sold many good riding 
horses to the Government. These animals 
must now forget their theatrical past and re- 
ceive a new kind of training. 

The purchasing boards hope to secure 
twenty-six thousand horses within the next 
few months—a large number, when one con- 
siders that this is a land of motor cars and 
motorized farm equipment. But it can be 
done, they say. 

In 1920 our War Department did a very 
wise thing. It established what is called the 
Government Remount Service. The object of 
this Service was to improve the quality of 
army horses. In the last war many an old 
nag was used and even some temperamental 
mustangs, but to-day a cavalry horse can say 
with pride, * ‘I must be okay, for I'm in the 
army now.” 

It all depends on blue blood. The Remount 
Service saw to it that well-bred horses were 
distributed throughout the country to lift the 
standard. As a result, the army has many 
thousands of horses that are half, or more 
than half, thoroughbreds. They are longer- 
winded than the horse of twenty years ago, 
faster, have more endurance, And they are 
gentler, too. 

Horses need care—a lot of care. It has been 
estimated that twenty-six thousand soldiers 
will be given the jobs of keeping Uncle Sam’s 
mounts healthy and happy. Not bad work— 

rubbing down a fellow defender of the flag! 
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What Every Girl Should Know! 











































p° YOU EVER WONDER about what to do... and 


not to do... on certain days of the month? 
Could you use some up-to-date advice about 
bathing, swimming, hiking, tennis, dancing and 
social contacts? 

Then send for the new free booklet “As One 
Girl To Another.” It gives you the answers to your 
intimate questions in a way that’s easy to take... 
for it’s written by a woman who speaks your lan- 


guage... understands your problems. 


In addition, it illustrates how to adjust a napkin 
so it won’t pull or twist to one side. And it pro- 
vides a special eighteen-month calendar for a girl 


to record her periods. 
Better not wait...send for this helpful hand- 
book of do’s and don’t’s right now. Just mail the 


coupon below. e 


SEND TODAY—«As One Girl To Another” is a free gift 
to you from the makers of Kotex* Sanitary Napkins. 











he be E FE! ___(*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
a Write in your name and address and 
mail to Post Office Box 3434, Dept. AG-11, Chicago, Illinois 


A copy of ‘“fAs One Girl To Another” will be sent free and 
postpaid without delay. 
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YOUR LOVING SISTER, Patricia Downing 


cart wheels because she can’t. All she can 
do is just look pretty. If I had been there, 
I could have led the war dance. Mr. Baxter 
loved the war dance. 
Your loving sister, 
Patricia Downing 


EAR LUCY ELLEN: 

Guess what? Sunday afternoon, after the 
game last Friday, Mr. Baxter came to see 
me. He brought me a box of chocolates. 
Very expensive ones, too, not chocolate 
cherries. He asked me when I was coming 
back to school. I told him in a week. He 
said, had I kept up my practicing any? I told 
him yes, I had practiced my yells and cart 
wheels a lot. (By the way, Lucy Ellen, I 
hate to tell you, but the other day I was doing 
a cart wheel in our room and I had an accident 
and broke the mirror on the dressing table. 
But do not despare. Mother is having it fixed. 
I was very glad I was sick at the time, be- 
cause Father didn’t rave. He didn’t even say 
it was Ruination. He just said, ‘Well, Mother, 
I guess we have to make allowance for a 
caged cheer leader.’’) 

So then Mr. Baxter smiled and said, “We 
can't hold the election until you get back, 
you know.” 

I told him I thought they weren't going to 
have it, that Elsie was already it. He said, 
“Don’t you believe it! We are going to have 
it the day you get back.” Isn’t that glorius? 

To-morrow I think I am going back to 
school. The doctor said I could. In fact, he 
said I could go to-day, but it rained and 
turned cold and Mother wouldn't let me. She 
said I might take newmonia. I sobbed, but 
she wouldn’t let me—you know how Mother 
is. She doesn’t care if her children ever get 
to be famous or not, all she wants is for us to 
be healthy. So here I sit writing to you and 
nashing my teeth, as you say. 

You may get a letter Via Air Mail soon. 
If you do, you will know I am the first girl 
cheer leader of Maplewood High. 

Your loving sister, 
Patricia Downing 


EAR LUCY ELLEN: 
You see it isn’t an Air Mail. I didn’t get 
elected after all. Elsie did. But maybe not 


for good. It isn’t settled yet. I will tell you 
how it all is. The day of the election the 
pep squad put up a big ballot box in the 
front hall and a booth like a regular elec- 
tion. You went inside the booth and marked 
your ballot secretly, so no one could tell who 
you were voting for. The ballots were 
printed at the newspaper office. They had my 
name and Elsie’s name on them. It surely is 
exciting to see your name printed on a ballot 
in big black letters! You made a cross by 
the name you wanted to be elected, then you 
handed your ballot to the receiver and he 
stuck it into the ballot box. The receiver was 
Dickie Dean. 

When they counted the votes, Elsie had 
three hundred and six, and I just had two 
hundred and eighty-one, so I knew I was 
beaten. But by the hardest I kept back the 
tears. Then Soupbone said it was a fradulint 
election—that means it wasn't honest—and 
he said he could prove it. At lunch he and 
Dickie Dean started to get in a fight in the 
locker room. They had to go to Mr. Cobb's 
office. 

Mr. Cobb asked them what was the trouble, 
and Soupbone told him that Elsie’s friends 
cheated to elect her. Mr. Cobb said, how did 
he know? Soupbone told him that my votes 
and Elsie’s votes together made five hundred 
and eighty-seven, and there aren't but five 
hundred and four people in school. And be- 
side there were twenty-nine pupils absent 
that day. 

Mr. Cobb said that somebody must have 
cheated, but he didn’t know that it was just 
Elsie’s friends. Maybe some of mine put in 
more than one vote apiece for me. So to- 
morrow they are going to have the election 
over, and everybody who wants to vote has 
got to register first. That means sign your 
name in a book. Mr. Cobb is going to be 
the receiver this time, and put each ballot 
into the box. There won't be any cheating, 
because everybody knows they can’t cheat 
with Mr. Cobb. He is very stern on cheaters 
and he is very cross about the whole thing 
because he likes boy cheer leaders better. But 
you see I still might win, I hope, I hope, I 
hope. 

Everybody says it was Dickie who stuffed 
the ballot box for Elsie because he is in love 


AMERICA’S VIKING THANKSGIVING 


That winter Karlsefni married a Greenland 
woman, who was very beautiful and a sweet 
singer as well. Her name was Gudrid and 
she was the daughter of an old friend of 
Eric's. In the spring, with both Greenlanders 
and Icelanders in his company, Karlsefni 
Thordarsson, the Icelander, set out to colonize 
Vineland. 

Their ship passed through a great storm, 
but at length the expedition reached the 
shores of Vineland—where their first days 
were not pleasant for they nearly starved to 
death. They had little or no food left in 
their dragon boat when they arrived, though 
they did have some cattle and probably some 
sheep. But they certainly did not want to 
kill these animals, for upon them their future 
herds and flocks depended. The weather also 
turned very bad; for a time the men were 
not successful either in catching fish or in 
hunting. 

But after a little the weather mended and 
their luck mended as well. That autumn the 





son of Karlsefni and Gudrid was born and 
was named Snorri Karlsefnisson. The name 
“Snorri’’ was probably for Karlsefni’s grand- 
father, since it was the custom to name a 
child after one who had died. It was thought 
that perhaps the spirit of the dead returned 
to the new-born and was able to live again 
in this world. The bestowal of the name of 
such a one was a gesture, too, of respect and 
admiration. 

The first winter in the new land was un- 
doubtedly a difficult one, but Karlsefni and 
his men built log houses as their fathers were 
accustomed to do in Norway where trees 
were also plentiful. 

The first settlement in Vineland was at 
Straumfjord overlooking the sea. The next 
spring Karlsefni put the stock he had brought 
with him out to graze on an island and set 
forth with the rest of his company to explore 
the country. He found a fertile spot further 
westward which he called Hop, a word which 
means “land-locked bay.” Here they so- 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12 





of her. And nobody is in love of me. I will 
let you know immediately. 
Your loving sister, 
Patricia Downing 


EAR LUCY ELLEN: 

Well, after all I didn’t send it Via Air 
Mail because I decided it was more fun to 
fool you. After all, I was elected. I am now 
Freshman Cheer Leader of Maplewood High. 
Can you believe it? I can’t. I pinch myself 
all the time because I'm so afraid I’m dream- 
ing, and that I'll wake up and Elsie will be it. 

The election was terribly exciting. Mr. Cobb 
dismissed school half an hour early. Soup- 
bone and Dickie and some other boys went 
around carrying the banners they had made. 
Soupbone carried mine and Dickie carried 
Elsie’s. Mr. Cobb sat at the table by the 
ballot box, looking glum. He put in the votes, 
one by one. When everyone had voted, he 
took the votes out, one at a time. He called 
out very loud, “Downing, one,” or ‘Evans, 
one,” whichever it was. Mr. Vaughn stood by 
him and marked each vote on a blackboard 
and tallied them, so everybody could see there 
was no cheating. And when the votes were 
counted I had two hundred and seventy-nine 
and Elsie had one hundred and ninety-seven. 

Well, the band played, ‘It’s a great day for 
the Irish,” and Soupbone led three cheers for 
me. And he and another boy set me on their 
shoulders and carried me around the campus 
and everybody followed—I mean my friends. 

Elsie tossed her nose in the air and went 
home and didn’t speak to me. I felt sort 
of sorry for her, but still she didn’t do any 
work to get it. She thought she could get it, 
anyway, because she is so pretty. 

The snapshot I inclose is me in my cheer 
leader costume. How do I look? Can you 
see the little gold football with my name on 
it? That was my wish, that I would get it. 
Mr. Baxter said to-day that the band may 
get to play in Dudley Stadium at the Vander- 
bilt home-coming game, Thanksgiving. He 
said, if they went he would let the cheer 
leaders go and march with the band in the 
parade. If I get to do that, I will die of joy. 
Sure enough, Lucy Ellen, I will die. 

Your loving sister, 
Patricia Downing 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 





journed for a time because the fish were un- 
usually plentiful; they found wild grain and 
wild grapes in abundance, and the woods 
were filled with all sorts of animals. 

The wild grain and grapes were gathered, 
and when the exploring party returned to 
Straumfjord they must have put these things 
in a storehouse, together with the accumu- 
lated salted fish, dried meat, and dried berries. 
They probably made wine from the grapes, 
as a man who had been with Leif the Lucky, 
when he discovered this land, had done. 

At the end of their first summer the settlers 
were well prepared to meet the winter, so we 
can be fairly certain they set about doing as 
Northmen have always done, preparing a 
feast of thankfulness for the bounty of the 
summer. 

The work of the season was over. The 
storehouse was full. The wine tasted good. 
It is quite reasonable, therefore, to suppose 
that Karlsefni suggested to Gudrid that they 
hold the “autumn-ale,” the harvest feast. 
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The Northmen enjoyed feasts. It was their 
only form of entertainment, except for con- 
tests of strength in which they sometimes in- 
dulged themselves in the summer. At these 
“ales,” as they called them, the story-tellers 
told tales of brave deeds and high achieve- 
ments, which had been handed down from 
their ancestors; the scalds sang or recited 
poems; and a fiddler or harpist might also be 
present to play sweet music. Fires blazed in 
fireplaces made of open circles of stones, and 
smoke crept out of the house by a smoke vent, 
for there were no chimneys in those days. 

Fires burned, too, in the hearts of the 
guests who were seated according to rank. 
In Vineland Karlsefni held the high seat, and 
the baby, Snorri, gurgled and laughed from 
his cradle. It was just about the time of the 
child's birthday—the son of Gudrid and Karl- 
sefni was then a year old—so it may be that 
he shared in the roast meats and the fish and 
the porridge made from wild grain. It may 
be that the ship's stores still yielded a little 
ale, and there was, of course, the wine made 
from the Vineland grapes. 

Every settler at Straumfjord was probably 
at the feast. Besides the stories and poems, 
the guests perhaps amused themselves by 
telling riddles, some of which have come 
down to us to this day. You might see if you 
can guess this one: 


“I went from home, 

“I traveled from home, 

“I looked on the road of roads. 

“Road was above, 

“Road was beneath, 

“And road was in every direction.” 


Well, here is the Northman’s answer: 


“A bird flew above, 
“A fish swam beneath, 
“Thou walkedst on a bridge.” 


Perhaps the men made boasts in the old 
fashion. A man, before he drank from the 
bragge-horn, placed a foot on the stool before 
his seat and began, “I mount on this block 
and solemnly swear to...” Whereupon he 
would tell of some great deed he was going 
to do, making a vow to carry it out. Whether 
or not these braggarts really intended to carry 
out their great deeds, or were simply trying 
to excel each other in making up “‘tall tales,” 
is of course a matter of question. 

Feasts were held at the end of the day 
and continued far into the night. It was a 
custom to drink many toasts at them, and one 
toast was always to the harvest and to peace. 
In itself, that toast was a thanksgiving. 

Those first participants in a Thanksgiving 
festival on our shores were gaily dressed— 
that we know, for the sagas are filled with 
descriptions of their garments. Besides, Karl- 
sefni had only recently come to Greenland 
directly from Norway with a rich cargo. 

The men wore kirtles to their knees, often 
of rich materials, with splendid cloaks slung 
from their shoulders. Their shoes were laced 
with crossed lacings to their knees, and if 
they were very much in fashion, their breeches 
underneath their kirtles were tight-fitting. 

Women’s dresses reached the ground and 
often their best ones trailed behind them. 
Silk was not unusual, and both men and 
women liked bright colors, greens and reds 
and blues. Married women wore headdresses 
over their hair. Their cloaks, like those of 
the men, were fur-lined. Both men and wom- 
en wore bracelets on their arms, and the wom- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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To weadiewn Cisdnclins 


Your Pumpkin Coach is a Coupe ... Your silks and satins 
don’t turn to rags at midnight... but there are still those 
**slippers’’—and you still have the ‘‘Prince’’ to search you 
out, and squire you out, and choose you for his own. 































Not only Girl Scouts, but plenty of other 
| smart girls who want to be neat on the 
feet, able to keep up with the big, 
| broad-shouldered stride of their “‘Princes 
Charming” are wearing their Official Girl 
Scout Shoes about 75 per cent of the time. 
These famous shoes are light and flex- 
ible, yet hold their shape. Full, plump 
leathiers. Smooth, smart lasts, pretested 
for comfort. They'll wear well with you, 
and the young men you walk out with. 
| So get ’em, Cinderella, get ’em. 
Official Girl Scout Shoes are made only by 
| Brown Suoe Company, St. Louis, Mo., and 
| Curtis-StepHENS-Empry Co., Reading, Pa. 
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Sizes 2% to 10 
Widths AAAA to D 


$45 $795 
5 and 5 . 
Slightly Higher Denver West 


(some patterns in sizes 
10% to 12 at $6.95) 


BOGEY —a trim combi- 
nation of brown and 
white elk, with pop- 


ular moccasin 





vamp. 
| 
= el The RAMBLER —A favor- 
ite for school—brown elk 
oxford, moccasin stitched 
| vamp. 
DISCOVERED BY Look for this stamp in 
MOTHERS, TOO— REG.U.S. <>» PAT. OFF. | Oficial Girl Scout Shoes. 


OFFICIAy 


GIRL SCOUT 
SHOE 






Official Girl Scout 
Shoes have been 
adopted by thousands 
of mothers as the ideal 


shoe to work, walk or NONE 
arden in. You need nos GENUINE WITHOUT 


; : I) rr CIAL 
ee" BIRL SCOUT SHOES 
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Here's your chance to try MINER'S 
LIQUID MAKE-UP at our expense! Use 
this wonder beautifier as complete make-up 
or powder base. Gives a velvety smooth 
complexion, exquisitely free from shine. 

Goes on easily, hides blemishes 
and stays on for hours! 4 flattering shades. 
10c, 25c & 50c at dime & cosmetic counters 
Mail coupon & 3¢ stamp today! 











PEACH =O} “MINER'S « 12 E. 12th St., Dept. A42, New York. N.Y. 
RACHELLE I enclose 3¢ stamp to cover mailing cost 

" generous sample of Miner's Liquid Make-up FREE! 
BRUNETTE CO Sone s 
SUNTAN OO] Address 

















MISSING 2<4. 


Not if it’s marked with Cash’s WOVEN 
Names. That’s why smart folks use ’em to mark 


all their belongings—clothing, linen, books, etc. 
They'll last, too—the name is Woven into the 
tape. Ask your Dept. Store for CASH’S and ac- 
cept no substitute. Extra dozen FREE if you or- 
der before Dec. 15. 


CASH’S NAMES MAKE IDEAL XMAS GIFTS 
TRIAL OFFER: Send us 15c for 1 doz. of your FIRST 
name and sample of NO-SO for attaching without sewing. 


CASH’S 51 Chestnut St., Se. Norwalk, Conn., or 6200 So. Gramercy 
Place, Les Angeles, Calif.. or 21 Gray Street, Belleville, Ont. 


CASHS} 3 doz $150 A doz.$2. NO- ed 25¢ 
NAMES!) 9 Py-4 3. Cement 





a tube 





ur prints in an album with 
Mout DOUBLE DUTY 


Duo-Transparo Art Corners” 


Prints, stamps, cloping,. etc. 
mor Someanses htor loose, 
= Invisible or ooomaenre 
effect. - Negatives may be 
filed in back for safe-keepin ng 
Made in black, white, gold, , 
green, orange and blue. 

At your dealer or send 
10c for 66. Specify color. 
Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 4-Y 4716 N. Clark, Chicago. 


10° ibaa 66) 


ofa color 








CLASP 






FREE CROSS ‘in 


Just Send Us Your Name And Address 

We yy mail you this beautiful, GENU- 

INE 14 KARAT GOLD FINISHED é ROSS 
3P PIN attached. ABSOLY TE- 


LY E. Also FREE CATALOG showing 
over 10 LE_GIFTS—GIV. 

FREE— wit L, INFORMATION on 
HOW TO REC EIVE THEM. Enclose 


stamp or coin for mailing FREE CROSS. 
que RELIGIOUS HOUSE, DEPT. AMER. 
33 S. MARKET ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 





YARNS #222 


Postcard brings New 1942 Sample Book of Wool and Nov- 
elty Yarns. Also gorgeous new Style Book of nearly 100 


items for men, women and children: 1 and 2 2 piece dresses, 
sweaters, cardigans, hats, bags, afghans, ‘tapestries, etc. 
Free instruction service. Rush to 


WONOCO YARN CO., 371 Grand St., Dept. AG-11, New York, N.Y. 





ROLLS DEVELOPED 


Two Beautiful Double-Weight Professional Enlarge- 
ments. 8 Never Fade Deckle Edge Prints. 25c. 


CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, Wis. 





ee Te S 


Artistic pins, rings and rt for 
classes and clubs. Attractive prices 30c 
FRE 06 up. | egy Sel dane, o geld plated, silver, 
etc. 
a Dut 8. ETAL ants to. ; Ine, Rochester, wy. 













Cards for only 10 cents. I will send Agents 
Big Outfit FREE with every order. Agents 
A. BODE, BOX 178, HARRISVILLE, PA. 


DS I will print your name on 24 White Bristol 


wanted. W 
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WHAT’S ON THE SCREEN? 


This list has been selected by permission from the movie reviews 
published in “The Parents’ Magazine,” New York City 


NOVEMBER, 1941 








—FOR AGES TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN— 


Excellent 


ONE FOOT IN HEAVEN. This is the stirring 
true story of a man who would have been a spirit- 
ual force in any walk of life. William Spence 
(Fredric March) gave up a promising medical 
career for the poverty and other exactions of a 
minister's service to the Christian life, and found 
it all exceedingly good. For purposes of plot we see 
more of those small souls who obstruct the work of 
a minister than of the loyal congregations which 
help him, but the strong ties of friendship and 
sympathy which bind pastor and church are felt 
throughout the film. Of equal interest is the do- 
mestic drama of the minister’s family, the wife 
(Martha Scott) who shares her husband's prob- 
lems and the children who are expected to provide 
examples of unworldly living in a congregation 
where other young people go to movies and dances. 
Because both the minister and his wife have a won- 
derful sense of humor their story is always human, 
warm, and grandly American. Fredric March 
and Martha Scott fill the réles so notably that 
knowing the Spences as they portray them would 
be a rewarding experience in itself without the 
accompanying story. Max Steiner has made not- 
able use of beautiful old hymns in composing a 
musical background for the film, and the closing 
scene with the bells ringing out The Charch’s One 
Foundation is memorable. This film has been 
awarded ‘‘The Parents’ Magazine’’ medal as the 
outstanding family film of the month. (Warners) 


Good 


BIRTH OF THE BLUES. The story of the first 
band of white musicians to play Negro music, or- 
iginating in the now historic Basin Street of New 
Orleans. Bing Crosby is the young man who puts 
everything he has into getting a full orchestra of 
players until the great day when a cornettist (Brian 
Donlevy) who can play blues music lands in the 
local jail. Bing bails him out and from then on 
devotes himself to selling the band’s services to 2 
populace which considers Negro music scandalous. 
The scene in which Rochester (Eddie Anderson) 
tries to explain to Mary Martin, the band’s girl 
singer, how the music just wells up inside him and 
teaches her to imitate the native rhythms is beauti- 
fully done. The old songs are effective and the 
story is slight but amusing. (Para.) 


DUMBO. Walt Disney's newest feature-length 
film is a highly original variation on the Ugly 
Duckling theme—the story of Dumbo, the baby 
circus elephant whose ears were so large he was a 
disgrace to all elephants (at least you'd think so, 
the way the gossipy elephants snubbed his mother). 
With the help of Timothy Mouse, Dumbo learns 
to fly with his sail-like ears, and becomes the most 
celebrated elephant in the world, Hollywood bound 
at the end of the film. The story, of course, is a 
mere framework for the antics of Disney charac- 
ters—the kindly circus train, Casey, Jr., who has 
such a bouncing personality ; the black crows who 
share the secret of learning to fly; the fantastic 
pink elephants which visit Dumbo after his acci- 
dental intake of considerable spirits; the special 
ort a | stork, and a host of others. The music is 
particularly good, the black crow number sung by 
the Hall Johnson choir, excellent. Very entertain- 
ing. (Disney Studios) 


GREAT GUNS. Fans of Laurel and Hardy will 
be glad to welcome them back, even in a film that 
isn't quite so hilarious as some of their old shorts. 
Devoted to their employer (Dick Nelson), whom 
they serve as gardener and butler respectively, they 
follow him to a cavalry camp in Texas when he is 
drafted. The Army life rescues Nelson from life- 
long invalidism imposed on him by a fake doctor, 
and the two comedians help him bring victory to 
their side in a sham battle. Sheila Ryan is Nel- 
son's romantic interest. Amusing. (Fox) 


IT STARTED WITH EVE. Deanna Durbin and 
Charles Laughton are always welcome personali- 
ties, though in this film the story which brings 
them together is almost too slight. We missed 
Deanna's effervescence, too, for the many sick 


—FOR AGES EIGHT TO TWELVE— 


Excellent 


room scenes require subdued playing. Her singing 
is as lovely as ever, though. Robert Cummings js 
the young man who substitutes Deanna for his ab- 
sent fiancée when his dying father asks to meet the 
young lady. Naturally Laughton, when he catches 
on, has no notion of losing Deanna as a daughter. 
in-law. (Univ.) 


LOOK WHO'S LAUGHING. Edgar Bergen 
goes to Fibber McGee's rescue when McGee tries 
to gain prestige for Wistful Vista, but Charlie 
McCarthy and Molly keep their feet on the ground 
with appropriate remarks. Fun for the family. 


(RKO) 


RIDERS OF THE PURPLE SAGE. The second 
in the new George Montgomery series of old Zane 
Grey stories stands up even better than the first 
and is entertainment for Western fans, for the plot 
keeps the hero constantly dodging danger. Mary 
Howard is a better actress than most heroines of 
outdoor dramas, and Montgomery continues to be 
a find. (Fox) 


SCATTERGOOD MEETS BROADWAY. Guy 
Kibbee is genuine homespun so that his encounter 
with city slickers is pleasant comedy rather than 
farce. He saves a home town boy who is being 
swindled out of the money given him to back a 
play he has written. (RKO) 


SMILIN’ THROUGH. The story of this well- 
loved romance is almost the same as in an earlier 
filming, but technicolor has been used for added 
effectiveness, though it is not always becoming to 
the star, Jeanette MacDonald. Her voice, acting, 
and clear-cut personality register as delightfully 
as ever, though, and Brian Aherne and Gene Ray- 
mond are excellent as the men who loved her. The 
atmosphere in England during World War I is in- 
teresting, though the pathos is less real in the face 
of to-day’s greater demands on civilian courage. 
(MGM) 


TEXAS. For scenery, action, convincing heroes, 
and comedy, this large-scale outdoor drama tops 
them all. Nor do you have to like Westerns to 
enjoy it, for it tells an engrossing story and is ex- 
cellently acted. William Holden and Glenn Ford 
are ex-Confederate cavalrymen, trying to get back 
to Texas at the close of the Civil War. Their ad- 
ventures on the way are full of invention and one 
shares their longing to reach Texas when the first 
wonderful scenes of cattle country appear. But the 
film is mostly distinguished for its comedy. Edgar 
Buchanan, who uses dentistry as a respectable 
front for engineering a gang of cattle thieves, 
gives a richly humorous portrayal of Doc—torn 
between villainy and a genuine love for fixing an 
ailing bicuspid. (Col.) 


YANK IN THE R.A.F., A. All types of entertain- 
ment are included in this exciting film in which 
Tyrone Power plays a commercial pilot who fer- 
ries a bomber to England, expecting to make big 
money by making several such trips a month. How 
first a girl (Betty Grable) and then the spirit of 
the English fliers put thoughts of profit and glory 
out of his mind is told in the casual, gay terms of 
comedy. The evacuation of Dunkirk is the stirring 
climax of the film when all comedy dressing 1s 
dropped for stark reality. (Fox) 


ONE FOOT IN HEAVEN 


DUMBO. Most of the humor is based on things 
adults think are funny, but children should enjoy 
the mother animals with their babies and the circus 
scenes, and Dumbo is a character very much to 
their liking. There is nothing frightening. 


GREAT GUNS 
LOOK WHO’S LAUGHING 


YANK IN THE R.A.F., A. Girls over ten will 
like it. 
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SKY RABBITS 


CONTINUED FROM 





PAGE 33 





probably be back before you leave this after- 
noon, 

Kate had been studying Mrs. Ronca’s ap- 
pearance as she spoke. “You have a streak 
of powder right—there,” she said critically, 
dabbing with her clean handkerchief. ‘And 
your slip shows.” 

Mrs. Ronca flinched slightly. ‘You'll find 
the furniture polish and lots of good rags in 
the broom cupboard,” she said, pulling on her 
gloves. ‘“Good-by.” 

Kate watched them drive off, and turned 
back, depressed, into the big room. It was 
still only half settled. The pictures were 
stacked on the sofa; the books on the chairs 
and the table. 

“How can I polish furniture with books 
all over it,” she wondered indignantly. 
“There's no sense moving all those dirty books 
to the clean floor—and then back to the clean 
furniture again.” 

She stuck out her lower lip and pondered. 
Then a brightness flashed over her face. “I'll 
put them away,” she thought. ‘That's one 
thing I really can do right.” 

She had enjoyed her library course in high 
school, and had learned it thoroughly. Her 
heart lightened now as she lifted the first 
book off the table and set it by itself. This 
was going to be a big job, but surely the 
Roncas would be pleased to come home and 
find their books classified and put away. She 
wanted them to be pleased—even Mrs. Ronca. 

It was a long job and a hard job. By 
noon, as she stood in the kitchen, gulping 
down a glass of milk and hastily swallowing 
a cookie, she conceded that she couldn't get 
the furniture done, too. 

“But it won't matter, I can do the furniture 
to-morrow—and this is certainly the efficient 
way of managing,”’ she assured herself. 

Four-thirty found her with her back aching 
and still another row of books to dust and 
put up. She stopped for a minute to rest, 
looking out the window at the lazy sway of 
the pine boughs against the cerulean sky, 
and just then the Ronca car drove up. 

“Hello,” Kate beamed over her shoulder 
as she slid a book into place. “Did you have 
a good day?” 

Mrs. Ronca stopped short in the doorway, 
looking past Kate to the bookshelves, glow- 
ing richly with the rows of many-colored 
bindings. 

"What—what have you done?” she cried. 

Mr. Ronca’s face appeared enquiringly over 
her shoulder. 

“I couldn’t very well do the furniture until 
I put the books away,” Kate explained, her 
triumph fading to defiance under the bleak- 
ness of Mrs. Ronca’s face. 

“But how did you know where to put 
them?” Mrs. Ronca sank into the nearest 
chair. ‘In what order, I mean?” 

“I took a library course,” Kate answered, 
pride taking possession of her again as Joel 
came in. “I think you'll find them all proper- 
ly classified.” 

“Oh, dear,” moaned Mrs. Ronca. 

Mr. Ronca answered Kate's blank gaze. 
"You see, my dear, we have several more 
crates of books coming; and I shall have my 
technical books in my study. But it was a 
noble effort,” he added, and went over to 
examine the shelves. “Nicely done, very nice- 
ly done.” (Continued on page 42) 
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Senior 


Service 








| Scouts 











- To wear this jaunty Service Hat, 
with the specially designed 
red, white and blue Triple-S 
emblem, you must be a Senior 
Service Scout training for im- 
portant tasks in the defense of 
our country. 





0-301 Green Gabardine Hat, 
with emblem, sizes 21” 
Wear it tilted at a smart angle as to 24”. 
you go about your duties. Place an 
emblem on your Senior Dress, and 
on your coat wear the red armband 
with the emblem—to show that you 
are doing your part. 


; $1.00 
9-920 Emblem only. ou. sae 
9-921 Armband with emblem  .50 


(Orders for these must be signed 
by your Local Council.) 


GIRL SCOUTS, INC. — National Equipment Service 


155 East 44th St. 1307 Washington Ave. 86 Third St. 
New York, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco, Calif. 


|[—<$<$—— $$ 














Keds Gamester 
Oxford 


For active sports indoors or out—for class- 
rooms and campus—there are long-wearing, 
easy-to-wash Keds, scientifically designed 
for growing feet. Remember, they are not 


KEDS unless the name KEDS is on the shoes. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


© 


Keds Resort 
Oxford 







Keds Diana 
Bal 


United States Rubber Company 


1230 Sixth Avenue « Rockefeller Center « New York, N. Y. 
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GOOD TIMES wi BOOKS & 


FORWARD 


BOOK WEEK 


Wilit BOOK 





NOVEMBER 2 


HELEN SEWELL’S BOOK WEEK POSTER 


N SPITE of the dark days of history, past 
I and present, the world has gone “forward 

with books” (the slogan for Children’s 
Book Week this year) since Gutenberg in- 
vented movable type. It is significant that 
those countries which have gone backward 
into past ages of oppression and intolerance 
are those which have restricted their press 
and destroyed their books. The truths of sci- 
ence, the lessons of the past, the best that is 
known and thought in the world to-day, come 
to us through books. Here are some with 
which to increase your knowledge of nature, 
the past, other countries, and your own land: 


The Flower Family Album by Helen 

Field Fischer, with black-and-white 
illustrations by Gretchen Fischer Harshbarger 
(University of Minnesota Press, $2.50), is 
an informal flower-study book. Both text and 
flower “‘portraits’ are excellent. Plants are 
classified in families with their botanical and 
familiar names; legends about flowers and 
other bits of interesting information about 
plants are given. Here is a way to learn 
things you don't know about your familiar 
flower friends and to be introduced to new 
ones. 


Kate), In South American Roundabout 

(Dodd, $2), Agnes Rothery takes the 
reader (without the bother of packing and 
unpacking) on a cruise around South Amer- 
ica, Reading this book is a delightful way to 
become acquainted with our neighbors to the 
south—and Girl Scouts, especially, will wel- 
come this opportunity to learn more about 
the countries from which came the delegates 
to the Western Hemisphere Encampment this 
past summer. Miss Rothery describes the ap- 
pearance of the countries, the people and their 
customs, the strange and interesting animals 
and plants, and tells of conditions in each 
country to-day, with enough history to inter- 
pret them. The book stresses the products the 
South American countries send to us and what 
we contribute to them. 


A story of adventure and intrigue in 


early South American days is Alice 
Curtis Desmond's For Cross and King 
(Dodd, $2), in which young Diego de Al- 
magro, affectionately known as “The Lad,” 


accompanied his father on an expedition to 
Peru. Diego, at the age of nineteen, defied 
the scheming Pizarro family and became Gov- 
ernor of Peru. This is a true story of a little- 
known incident, pictured against the rich 
background of Spanish conquistadors and Inca 
civilization. The book is illustrated by Kreigh 
Collins. 


TAWA Sky Hostess by Betty Peckam (Nel- 
son $1.75), is interesting reading 
whether or not one aspires to such a career. 
Here is the whole story of this new profession 
—from the ranks of which ninety-nine per 
cent of the girls leave to be married after an 
average length of service of a year and a half! 
Detailed information is given on such ques- 
tions as how to become an air stewardess; 
what the training consists of; what it pays; 
what the duties are, both on the ground and 
in the air; interesting people one may meet; 
unexpected situations that may arise, and 
other subjects connected with air travel. 


There are two recently published 


biographies of Benjamin Franklin— 
one, Ben Franklin, Printer’s Boy by Augusta 
Stevenson (Bobbs, $1.25), written for young- 
er readers, with the emphasis largely on the 
amusing adventures of the great man’s child- 
hood; the other, Benjamin Franklin by Enid 
La Monte Meadowcroft (Crowell, $2), for 
older readers. Mrs. Meadowcroft has drawn 
an understanding picture of this man who 
rose from printer's boy to be one of his coun- 
try’s greatest and most beloved citizens be- 
cause he put devotion to the interests of his 
nation above personal comfort or selfish in- 
terests—even before his deep love for his wife 
and children from whom he was forced, in 
the service of his country, to be separated for 
years at a time. As presented in this book, 
Ben Franklin, his life and times, will hold 
your interest to the last page. 





From a draw- , 
ing by Donald McKay for "Benjamin Franklin’’ 


Bache, in Ann Weil's story of Thomas Jef- 


You will again meet Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and also his grandson, Benjamin 


ferson’s elder daughter, My Dear Patsy 
(Bobbs, $2). In the years immediately pre- 
ceding and during the beginning of the 
French Revolution, when her father repre- 
sented the United States in Paris, Martha 
Jefferson, familiarly known as Patsy, attended 
a convent in Paris. Her schoolmates were the 
daughters of the noble families of France, 
and her best friend was the beautiful Princess 
Héléne of Poland. At her father’s house, and 
in the dazzling and extravagant society of 
the court of Marie Antoinette, Martha met 
the great and famous of her own and other 
countries. Although this story is based on 
fact, it is as readable as fiction. 





In Joel Chandler Harris (Messner, 


WA $2), Alvin F. Harlow has written the 
story of the bashful, red-headed creator of the 
immortal ‘Uncle Remus.” Though the Uncle 
Remus tales of animals who behaved as hu- 
mans—Br’er Rabbit, Br’er Fox, and the others 
—brought him world-wide fame, Joel Harris 
remained so painfully shy that public acclaim 
was agony to him and, to the end of his days, 
he continued to run away from parties and 
strangers. In spite of his diffidence, however, 
Harris was known far and wide for his wit 
and humor, and his family and a small cir- 
cle of intimate friends found him a charming 
companion. This biography gives a sympa- 
thetic portrayal of an appealing character. 


From a drawing 
by Gregor 
Duncan for 

"The Melforts 
Go to Sea’’ 





AC AVAN There were ten Melfort children, rang- 

ing from the baby, aged six months, 
to Polly who considered herself a young lady 
at sixteen. When, in 1855, such a family 
(complete with nursemaids, feather beds, pro- 
visions, and clothes) set sail from Australia 
for England, you can imagine they had an 
exciting journey. Add to the storms, heat, 
cold, icebergs, hunger, and other hazards, a 
rascally captain who kept the food behind 
locked doors, a near mutiny, and the lively 
efforts of the irrepressible Ada and Jock to 
set things straight—and the result is an amus- 
ing and entertaining tale. Geraldine Peder- 
son-Krag tells this true story of her grand- 
mother’s six-months’ voyage on a sailing ves- 
sel in The Melforts Go to Sea (Holiday 
House $2.00), illustrated by Gregor Duncan. 


In Angelique (Crowell, $2), Ger- 


trude Crownfield tells a moving story 
of the exile of the French from Acadia, a 
tragic episode familiar to most of us through 
Longfellow’s poem, Evangeline. The story is 
especially poignant to-day because of our 
consciousness of the thousands in Europe 
similarly torn from homes and separated from 
loved ones. In the story, Angelique and her 
grandmother are separated from Francois, her 
brother. Kind friends in Annapolis and Balti- 
more—and one young man in_ particular, 
Miles Conway—do what they can to lighten 
the hard lot of the French family. But they 
grieve for Francois, believing him dead until 
a friendly Indian brings them a word of 
hope. There is fine courage in the way in 
which these simple people face a new life in 
a strange land. 


Ya A delightful book written and illus- 

trated by Elizabeth Enright, whose 
Thimble Summer was awarded the Newbery 
medal for 1939, is The Saturdays (Farrar, 
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$2). The four Melendy children lived with 


their busy but understanding father and 
l Cuffy, beloved housekeeper and guardian, in ME MO es To all G inl Scouts 


a shabby old house in New York City. One 


rainy Saturday a brilliant idea occurred to 
tiem. Why not form a club, the LS.AAC— || Youer fauarile author has published a new book 





L 

Independent Saturday Afternoon Adventure | 

Club—in which they would pool their weekly | 
— a take _ 7 a in | 

: oing off alone to spend the whole munificent | 

aa Sa? That such many-sided young people as LEATH ER PANTS 
Incle —— would _ oS — 
: with money to spend in New York, goes | RB | ;, ; Uf 
— without saying. Y yeril edd 
ave (e\\, If you haven't already made the ac- Pete Brandon is disappointed when he 
days, _ quaintance of Pegeen and the O’Sul- | discovers that the ranch he is to live on in 
ond livans in Hilda van Stockum's former books, | Big Smoky Valley, Nevada, is really a 
ever don’t miss the opportunity to add them to dry farm. But he has plenty of thrills 
wit your book friends in Pegeen (Viking, $2). interesting new friends, and finds himself 
ci. This captivating story tells of an Irish orphan’s | lendion on austin lif . - Gale os 
ning visit with a sympathetic family while wait- | ith - 9 e ster cory 
mpa- ing for her unknown uncle to send for her | pee e same setting as “Buckaroo. 

to join him in America. Though Pegeen’s Illustrated by Fred C. Rodewald. 

heart was generous and loving and she meant (Ages 10-14) $2.00 
“_— no harm, this wild country lassie got into so 


or much trouble that it seemed, sometimes, the : 
for Little People must have had a hand in it. Two. other new books of interest 


loved Pegeen, and Pegeen loved Glengarrif 
her heart when the time came for her to leave. 
Jennifer turns her hobby of photography 
everyone happy. Genuine Irish fun and quick cover fascinating outdoor activities. Many lustrations by Cateau de Leeuw. 
ing- this book unusual charm, 2 . 
cha, The Macmillan Company-60FiihAue.-NewYork 


oe But in spite of everything the O’Sullivans 
D Sake enaiae 4 Feenci “ WINGS IN THE SUN CAREER FOR JENNIFER 
and Francie O’Sullivan—and Francie’s moth- | 
et perhaps best of all—and it nearly broke By Frances M. Wykes By Adele de Leeww 
The story ends, however, with a beautiful Two sisters spend a happy winter on a ~ AA 
plan devised by Francie’s mother which made lonely little Florida island when they dis- pn cae pores por Nalage 
wit, the lilt of Irish speech, the magic of Irish illustrations. (Ages 10-14) $2.00 (Ages 12-16) $2.00 
legend, and the warm human characters give 
lad Coot Club enthusiasts will want to | 
: read of the adventures of certain dar- 








































































































nily : 
>r0- ing Coot Club members (known as the | G Ss BARGAIN CATALOG 
alia “Death and Glories” from the name of the | — —_ f 
an remarkable boat on which they lived) in solv- | W I N rsd ~ O F 5.000 beche of all pub- 0 BO 6] KS 
figs : i 
cat, ing the strange disappearance of yachts on | ie erat tomate Old-time favorites 
a the Norfolk rivers, in England. The Norfolk C O U R A rad E atest “beszcctiere.” eference. Fiction, Juvenile, His- 
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Naturally-- 


a girl loves 
Z> a good romance 


"HERE ARE FOUR STORIES 
YOU’LL THOROUGHLY ENJOY! 














F “Look Away, Dixie Land!” 
By ADA CLAIRE DARBY 


Victoria Royall’s light-hearted - 
in charming old Lexington, on : e 
Missouri, was rudely changed when 
her friends began marching away . 
the war. She believed in Lincoln ~ 
the Union, but most of her friends 
were Secessionists. , a 

irls stirred by war echoes today 
will read the story of her a | 
as war nurse with understanding an 
=i} eager sympathy. Illustrated . $2.00 


THE CRIMSON SHAWL 


By Florence Choate 
and Elizabeth Curtis 


Everyone knows Longfellow’s 
story of Evangeline and the 
Acadians banished from their 
farms in Grand Pré in 1755, but 
few know of other groups of 
Acadians brought by ship to set- 
tle in New England. The Crim- 
son Shawl tells the warmly hu- 
man story of Mary Landrey and her family, who 
won a home among unfriendly neighbors in a 
Massachusetts seaport. It was Mary's spirit, 
when she was forced to live in the same house 
with the Squire's proud daughter, that taught 
the people of Ipswich what true French pride 
and courage could be. Illustrated . $1.75 


INDIAN CAPTIVE: 


THE STORY OF MARY JEMISON 
<>, Written and illustrated 
Tua 























By Lois Lenski 


A human and greniody 
beautiful story of a white girl's 


“a capture by Indians and her 
- \is years of life in a Seneca 






(al lz 


Indian village. 

One day in the spring of 
1758 Indians burst into the 
emison farmhouse in eastern Pennsylvania. 
Aary, the young daughter was taken over the 
mountains, and found herself a member of an 
Indian family. With a background of faithful 
research, Lois Lenski has recreated in warm, 
vigorous prose and truly lovely pictures the life 
and romance of this brave Colonial girl. $2.00 
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Indigo Treasure 


By FRANCES ROGERS 


The true story of a little-known American 
girl who phere bon importantly . _ A 
can prosperity, in the oko a: as. 
sixteen, was left im char L i She 
t antations in South Carolina. : 
—— a work and at the same time 
h bition—to ae > 

: ligo culture and how the dye 
pe ef hog so the South could develop 

ofitable new export. ; os 

, * rhe story of how she achieved this, . 
apie of discouragements and Settorets A 
ld throug ively per- 
thrilling one. Told — of ies 
awings by ‘ 
on . $2.00 
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ounger sister Polly. 
; ENSKI, 
F. A. STOKES CO. 


227 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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favorite AMERICAN GiRL artist, Ruth King. 
“Here in the country you are so safe,” said 
the mother of the four lively Hills, on the day 
the family moved from the city into the ugly 
old house which Nancy Hill described as 
“such a kind old house.” But even on that 
very day the four children proved they could 
get into just as many varieties of danger and 
trouble in the country as they could in the 
city. For the old house, which the Hills grew 
to love so well, had a secret—and their ad- 
ventures continued until the mystery was solved. 
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Lovable Maggie McArn, with her 


quick temper and her strong will, is 
a heroine whose acquaintance is well worth 
making in The Middle Button by Kathryn 
Worth (Doubleday, $2), illustrated by Doro- 
thy Bayley whose fine drawings are often re- 
produced in THE AMERICAN GIRL. In North 
Carolina in the eighties, when girls were ex- 
pected to marry and settle down, Maggie 
shocked her conservative Scotch parents by 
her determination to become a doctor. Much 
to everyone’s surprise, stern Uncle Malcolm 
agreed to finance his niece's studies if Maggie 
herself could earn the first hundred dollars. 
Although Doctor Angus was helpful about 
giving Maggie nursing jobs, a hundred dollars 
was an almost impossible sum and it seemed 
until the last minute that she would not be 
able to manage it. Marshall Elliott would 
have liked nothing better than to persuade 


SKY RABBITS 


“That's really something, Kate,” Joel com- 
forted. “It won't be hard to adjust the new 
ones. Dad can pick out his.”’ 

Kate rushed to the door and shook out 
the dust cloth. “It wasn’t my fault,”” she told 
herself passionately. “It was her fault. Joel 
and Mr. Ronca needn't be kind and patron- 
izing to me. I was doing my very best.” 


The days went by more quickly as Kate 
grew used to her routine, but they were most- 
ly gray days. The only really bright mo- 
ments were those she spent outdoors in the 
rabbit clearing; for she loved ‘the Angoras 
more and more. 

“Nothing is ever quite perfect,” she sang 
one morning a few weeks later, with great 
feeling and little tune, “except the weather 
and you, my darlings.” 

The weather lay upon her like a blessing, 
bright and intimately mysterious, and loud 
with the joy of birds. Tending the rabbits 
was her most beloved task. Now, as she 
opened a hutch door to deposit a scoop of 
food pellets in the earthenware crock be- 
longing to Peter, she heard a squeaking of 
trodden pine needles, and there was Joel. 

“Kate,” Joel said in a quiet yet excited 
voice, “have you looked in Lady Guinevere’s 
pen yet?” 
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Maggie to give up the whole thing and marry 
him—and he did not stop hoping, although he 
was forced to yield to her Scotch strength of 
purpose in pursuing her career. You will 


enjoy this fine story. 

There is no idealization in Ches| 
Kahmann’s Gypsy Goes to College 
(Random House, $2), for Gypsies are pre. 
sented in this book as lying, thieving, dirty, 
and illiterate. The heroine, Mizela Lee, for al] 
her attractive personality and in spite of her 
schooling, was one with her people. A death. 
bed promise to her father condemned her to 
the misery of a year in college. Proud, te. 
bellious, lonely, and hurt by the strange si- 
lence of Plato, the handsome Gypsy whom the 
tribe expected her to marry, the spirited Mi- 
zela faced the problems of the Gajo (non- 
Gypsy) world. Her fierce desire to keep se- 
cret her Gypsy origin complicated her re- 
lations with her classmates and with the fac- 
ulty. It was a long year packed with experi- 
ence before Mizela learned the reason for 
Plato’s silence and, aided by the faith of a 
good-looking young Gajo who fell in love with 
her, realized that the Gypsy and the Gajo 
world are one—with a place in it for her, if 
she would win it. The author is a popular 
contributor to THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


Waa Shy, spoiled Alice Scott, daughter of 

a wealthy manufacturer of mining 
machinery, had only a slight interest in her 
college courses and none at all in the social 
career her mother had planned for her. An 
impulsive decision to spend the summer at 
a work camp in the company of a much ad- 
mired university companion—well-balanced, 
capable Vicky Edwards—gave Alice not only 
many novel experiences, but paid dividends in 
self-confidence, new friends, and a serene out- 
look on life. The story of this lively and 
fruitful summer is told in The Camp at West- 
lands (Houghton, $2), which Marjorie Hill 
Allee has based on actual records of volunteer 
work camps. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39 





His tone made Kate hurry to fill Peter's 
water crock and latch his gate. Joel opened 
Lady Guin's door and put in the bowl of 
warm milk he carried. 

Lady Guinevere looked at them a minute 
with quivering nose, then hopped out of the 
small nest box that was anchored in a corner 
of the hutch. 

“Joel!” breathed Kate. 

Inside the nest box they could see a soft 
mass of white. 

“T'll have to see if any of them are dead,” 
Joel said. He reached into the nest box while 
Lady Guinevere stopped drinking and watched 
him nervously. He rolled back the exquisite 
blanket the mother rabbit had made of wool 
plucked from her own breast, and exposed five 
tiny transparent pink rolls. 

Kate watched with tightly clasped hands 
while Joel touched them, one by one. The 
last he withdrew, and then he quickly covered 
the others. 

“Only one dead,” he said with a gusty sigh 
of relief and excitement. 

Kate looked at the pathetic little bluish 
thing, so young and perfect, all ready for 
life yet destined never to live. “Why did 
this one have to die?” she asked softly. 

“Guess that’s one of the things nobody 
knows,” said Joel. “I'd better dispose of this. 
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If we were kids, we'd have a funeral for it, 
Kate.” 

“Yes,” agreed Kate, and she and Joel 
smiled at each other with nothing held back. 
“We'd lay it on cotton in a cigar box and 
put up a headstone.” 


KATE started awake from a dream full of 
Joel's music and the baby rabbits. She 
opened her eyes wide on the dark, completely 
alert, wondering what had happened behind 
the curtain of her sleep to wake her. Then 
she heard the sharp sprinkle of pebbles on the 
window. 

She jumped out of bed. Had Ruthie de- 
cided not to stay all night at Lena’s after 
all? But Ruthie knew the door was never 
locked. Kate looked down into the pale 
dimness of the moonlit yard and saw a dark 
figure. 

“Kate!” It was Joel’s voice. ‘Kate, is 
there a nurse here in Sky Rock? Mother's 
awfully sick, and the operator swears there’s 
no doctor nearer than Denver. We've got a 
doctor coming up from there, but it may 
take him hours to get here.” 


“There’s no nurse,’ said Kate, thinking 
hurriedly, “and I don't know of anyone in 
Granite. Or any doctor, either. Old Doc 


Graham moved away from there last year. 
What's the matter with your mother, Joel?” 

“She has a high fever and chills and an 
awful pain—it’s just like appendicitis, she 
thinks, though she’s never had an attack be- 
fore.” 

“Appendicitis,” 
never had it before? 
I'll be right down.” 

As she pulled on her overalls and shoes in 
the candlelight, she knew a quiver of triumph 
through her uneasiness. “Maybe an ‘uninter- 
esting mind’ can be some good in an emer- 
gency!” She ran a comb through her curls 
and looked for a second in the glass, without 
seeing it, at a face alive with power and hope. 

Joel’s pale face swam on the edge of dark- 
ness as she stopped in the living room to 
write Mom a note on the edge of a news- 
paper; and as she blew out the candle, he 
held the door and they raced out to the gently 
panting motor. 

“Drive by Gerbers’,” commanded Kate. 

“Gerbers’? Good gracious, don't you rea- 
lize? She's terribly ill—and, besides, it must 
be one o'clock.” 

“I'm sure they've got some digitalis we 
could borrow,” Kate said, almost to herself, 
"and then we'll have it ready in case— 
Joel, has your mother had any tick bites?’ 

“Why—why, I don’t know,” Joel's voice 
was hoarse and impatient. “She hasn’t said. 
I did think I saw a tick myself, out in the rab- 
bit run the other day.” 

"She wouldn't tell anybody, after what 
happened,” Kate remarked. 

“Now look here, Kate, I want to get back,” 
Joel said, as he stopped the car in front of 
the neat, dark rectangle of the Gerber house. 

Kate jumped out and sped to the door. She 
rang and knocked, with no regard for her 
knuckles, and then shouted. There was a 
brief colloquy with a ghostly Mr. Gerber in 
a nightshirt, a waiting interval, and then 
Kate, breathless, was back in the car with a 
small bottle in her hand. 

“I'm positive your mother has tick fever,” 
she explained, as she slammed the door. 
"You see, Ruth and I helped out at Gerbers’ 
ail the time Fritz was so awfully sick, so I 
know just what it’s like—and just what the 
doctor did for him, too.” 

(Continued on page 49) 


Kate echoed. “And she’s 
Wait for me a minute. 
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New 10c book... full of illustrated 
sweater ideas for everyone, with 
complete step-by-step directions! 


Everyone says it’s the most charming 
and practical sweater book they've ever 
seen. Included are: Classic Sweater 
with four changes (five sweaters in 
one), Mother and Daughter Twin sets, 
Father and Son twin sets, Brother and 
Sister sets (a cable stitch made with 
only two needles! ),midriffs, sleeveless 
sweaters, turtle-necks, and many more. 
...Fun and easy to make with fa- 
mous DAWN WOOLS. 


Available at leading stores everywhere, 
or send 10c = coupon below. 
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AMERICAN THREAD CO., Dept. AG IL 








I am enclosing 10c for each of the books checked 


below: STAR FAMILY SWEATER BOOK 216 (J 


Star Book of Gifts #15 [FJ 
Star Book of Rugs #14 (J 


Name_ ah 





P.O. Box 78, Canal St. Sta., New York, N. Y. 
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GET A NEW “FEATHERWEIGHT KNIFE 
Beautiful Green Mottled Unbreakable Handle 
Bright Full Mirror Polished. Sharp Lasting Edges 






ONLY 
$100 


4 Blades 


OFFICIALLY 
APPROVED 





Handle Trim of Strong Alcoa 
Metal. Same as Used in Air- 
planes and Streamlined Trains. 









ONE THIRD LOWER COST 


No. 11-311 4 Blades, $1.00 
As illustrated 
No. 18-300 2 Blades, 75c. 
Blades made of finest ‘Beet sowently harden- 
ed, tempered and ground by expert workmen. 
m your dealer or from the Girl Scout National Equipment —= 


Utica, N. Y. 


EQUAL STRENGTH 


The official Girl Scout Feather- 
weight Knife is equal in Strength 
and Durability to any other Knife 
of equal construction. 


ONE THIRD LIGHTER 


Just imagine—So much light- 
er, still fully as strong as 
heavier Knives. Modern, 
Beautiful, Efficient. 











Don’t delay—get one now 


Manufactured by UTICA CUTLERY COMPANY 








Holly. 
among the lustrous, waxy. dark green leav 


for the largest table and wall 
contains not less than 130 well berried sprays of assorted — — 
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Pay only express cost on delivery 
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Money for your Troop Treasury } éiving AWAY FREE 
rl Scouts throughout America will be earning money wy our famous UCA 


ls are finding keen pleasure (selling this rare English 
with its ne ice red berries Sonwouny clustered 


You sell it by the spray at 10c for the Bacweny ai to 25c 
sprays. Each 10 ib. carton 


PRICE— $5.50 per carton—10 Ibs. net 
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7 Jewels. Now ve URS for simply 


Send 5c postage for 600 FREE Samples 
shown in our new yarn book, with 


Address order with date of delivery to lower prices, latest style yarns. Free 
WASHINGTON STATE HOLLY GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION Instruction—Est. 24 years. 
329 Perkins Building Tacoma, Washington YARN NOVELTY CO., (42-BE) North 9th St., Phila., Pa. 
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LETTERS FROM ENGLAND 


DEDHAM, MassACHuSETTS: I am an Ameri- 
can girl—and I love THE AMERICAN GIRL 
magazine. The International Issue was es- 
pecially nice, with the pictures of Girl Scouts 
from many different countries of the world. 

But I am writing to tell you about my Eng- 
lish friends who live in Dedham, England. 
(I live in Dedham, Massachusetts.) Their 
names are Sylvia Candy and Joan Garner. We 
write back and forth often, but we have never 
seen each other. The most interesting thing 
in their letters is about the bombing. I wrote 
one girl and asked her if any bombs had 
been dropped around where they live. She 
wrote back and said, “Indeed not!” But 
afterward she said that one bomb dropped 
about a mile away in a field. My friends and 
almost all the people in Dedham felt the 
ground shake. 

In our letters we send back and forth little 
things for each other. One boy in our school 
got a piece of a barrage balloon, and several 
others got pieces of shrapnel and wrecked 
planes from England. 

I am sending a subscription of THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL to my friends in Dedham, Eng- 
land. It is really very interesting, writing 
back and forth. 


Eleanor Toumey 


AN IDEAL 


POUGHKEEPSIE, New York: I have had a 
subscription to THE AMERICAN GIRL now for 
over four years, and I've always enjoyed it 
immensely. 

The articles I most enjoy are those on voca- 
tions. They are all written so interestingly 
and are so worth while. I would like it very 
much if you were to print an article on nuts- 
ing.* I am very interested in this occupation 
and have been for some time. 

I love every one of the stories. Yes-We-Can 
Janey is my favorite character. She rather 
furnishes me with an ideal. 

I could continue this for ever so much 
longer, but I guess I'd better stop. 

Patricia Mabie 

*In the September, 1940, issue, you'll find "Public 
Health Jobs’’ by Beulah France, Patricia. 


GRACIAS, NANCY! 


BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA: I have been tak- 
ing THE AMERICAN GIRL for seven months 
now, and I love everything in it. I like the 
articles on Girl Scouts especially, because I 
was one before I left the United States. 
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Your 


I was born in Boston, Massachusetts and 
lived there until November, 1939, when I 
came to this country. Some people think we 
live like savages here, so I am telling you 
that I live on the eleventh floor of an apart- 
ment house with thirty-two floors and one 
hundred and two apartments, heated in win- 
ter and air-conditioned in summer. There are 
mostly English and American people living 
in the building. 

I attend an American school and have many 
American friends. From nine to twelve I have 
Argentine courses in Spanish, and from one- 
fifteen to three forty-five the school work is 
in English. 

Su amiga por siempre, 
Nancy Keating 


VENGA A VERNOS ALGUN DIA, ELENA! 


BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA: I want to thank 
you for publishing THE AMERICAN GIRL, for 
it gives my friends and me many hours of 
pleasure. Yes-We-Can Janey and Lucy Ellen 
are my favorite characters. I also enjoy the 
serials, but especially The Desert Calling and 
I am sorry it is finished. 

I enjoy the articles about books because 
reading is one of my hobbies, and I like to 
have something to guide me in the selection 
of books. I also enjoy the articles about Girl 
Scout activities, for even though I am not one 
I long to be. The fashions, also, are of great 
use to me, because from them I get many new 
ideas for clothes. 

I live in the third largest city of the Ameri- 
cas, Buenos Aires, and I think that it can be 
favorably compared with any city in the States, 
after visiting a few of them on my trip there 
in 1938. Its outstanding beauty, however, is 
the parks in Palermo, known for their beau- 
tiful flowers and trees. 

I went to an American school for three 
years, and before that to an English school, 
but I am now completing my Spanish courses 
at an Argentine school. 

My favorite sports are swimming and 
bicycle riding. I can’t practice any winter 
sports for I have never seen snow. 

Elena McGrath 


FROM A CANADIAN GUIDE 


Orrawa, CANADA: Three cheers for the best 
magazine in the world—THE AMERICAN 
Girt! I have received it for one and a half 
years now and I am sure I've never read a 
better magazine. My favorite character is 
Lucy Ellen, with Midge running a close sec- 
ond. I also enjoy reading the adventures of 






for 


Bushy and Lofty, Yes-We-Can Janey, and Bobo 
Witherspoon. I especially enjoy the articles 
on movie stars, A Penny for Your Thoughts, 
Laugh and Grow Scout, and Make Your Own 
Clothes. 

I am thirteen years old and am in first 
form at Lisgar Collegiate, Ottawa. I am a 
First Class Girl Guide and belong to the 
Eighteenth Company, Ottawa. Our city has a 
Guide Camp at Crown Point, thirty miles out 
of Ottawa. For three summers now I have 
spent two weeks of my holidays at the camp 
and have had the time of my life. 

My favorite sports are swimming, skating, 
soft-ball, and basket-ball. My favorite pas- 
times are tap dancing and reading. 

Norma Crawford 


“I LOVE THY ROCKS AND RILLS” 


SIDNEY, OHIO: I was given a two-year sub- 
scription to THE AMERICAN GIRL for Christ- 
mas, and I really enjoy it. Lucy Ellen is my 
favorite story character, and The American 
Painters Series always gets my closest at- 
tention. 

I hope there will be an article about Great 
Smoky National Park in the series by Dorothy 
Childs Hogner, because we went there in July 
and I got to see mountains for the first time, 
and bears. Just yesterday I saw many nat- 
ural wonders right here in Ohio. We went 
to Ash Cave, Old Man’s Cave, Rock House, 
and Carstwell Cliffs. They are worth travel- 
ing to see. We had to do quite a lot of climb- 
ing, so I was very tired but impressed just 
the same. 

My hobbies are stamp collecting and cor- 
responding. I have had letters from England, 
Ireland, Estonia, Australia, Egypt, New Zea- 
land, Korea, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii. The 
war has put a clamp on my hobby, but I still 
get letters from England and Egypt. 

The Girl Scout troop to which I belong was 
the first Sidney had had for many a year. Now 
we have several troops, including Brownies. 

Doris Jean McClure 


“THY WOODS AND TEMPLED HILLS” 


ToLepo, Onto: I am fifteen years old and I 
have received THE AMERICAN GIRL magazine 
for three years. I like it very much and | 
would be lost without it. My favorite charac- 
ters are Molly Blake, Lucy Ellen, and Midge. 
The serials are very interesting, including 
Winter Cottage, Sing for Your Supper, and 
The Desert Calling. Ym sure I'm going to 
like the new one, Sky Rabbits, Unlimited. 

I like the articles on National Parks—and 


Do you want to be a Girl Scout? If so write to Girl Scouts Inc., attention Field Division, 155 East 44th St., New York City 
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especially the one on Yellowstone Park be- 
cause I have been there. Two years ago we 
entered the Park by the Red Lodge Highway. 
Although it was in August, we went through 
a snowstorm and threw snowballs atop moun- 
tains eleven thousand feet above sea level. I 
saw everything Dorothy Childs Hogner did, 
but she didn’t mention the friendly campfire 
meetings held every evening in each lodge. 
We participated in three; at one we saw 
colored movies of Yellowstone and then sang 
songs, and at another we sang and watched 
them dance. 

I keep a diary of all my vacation trips and 
1 often read it over, thinking of the wonderful 
sights I have seen. 

Betty Kasel 


A BEAUTIFUL TRIP 


LARCHMONT, New York: I have been en- 
joying THE AMERICAN GiRL about one and 
a half years. My back copies are all worn 
out from much handling and I look forward 
to each new issue. My favorite characters are 
Dilsey, Midge, Bushy and Lofty—and please, 
can we have some more stories about Yes- 
We-Can Janey? 

I am thirteen years old and in the eighth 
grade. I am also a Second Class Scout who 
just loves Scouting. My chief hobby is read- 
ing, but I also like swimming, bicycling, ski- 
ing, and baseball. My ambition is to be a 
book reviewer on some magazine or news- 
paver, or to be an occupational therapist. 

Every summer my family (including me, of 
course) takes a trip to Canada where most 
of our relatives live. We travel through New 
York State, Ontario, and Quebec. Most of 
our vacationing is done in the Laurentian 
Mountains about fifty miles from Montreal. 
We also spend some time in Montreal itself 
each year, Coming home we travel through 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
New York. I honestly think this is a beauti- 
ful and educational trip and look forward 
with eagerness to each summer. 

Joan Fraser 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FRANKLIN, INDIANA: I have taken THE 
AMERICAN GIRL magazine for over a year 
now and I always read A Penny for Your 
Thoughts. 

I am fifteen and a junior in Franklin High 
School. My favorite subjects are physical 
education and history. 

I like the stories of Midge and Bushy and 
Lofty. I also like the articles on fashions and 
travel. Our article on physical education was 
very interesting to me as I'm hoping to enter 
that field as an instructor. 

Barbara Swiggett 


EIGHTEEN PROFICIENCY BADGES 


MILLINGTON, MARYLAND: I have taken THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, the best magazine for girls 
America has ever published, for only nine 
months, but I couldn’t do without it. 

I like Laugh and Grow Scout and A Penn) 
for Your Thoughts especially, because I like 
to read what girls my age write—and I like 
to see if any of my friends have written to 
you. The serials, Winter Cottage, Sing for 
Your Supper, and The Desert Calling were 
grand, and the new one by Eleanor Hull so 
far is tops. I’m acquainted with some char- 
acters such as Midge, and Bushy and Lofty, 
but my favorites are Lucy Ellen and Yes-We- 
Can Janey. I've enjoyed Dorothy Childs Hog- 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


ner’s articles very much and hope they will 
continue. 

Once, when I was sick, I borrowed some 
old copies of THE AMERICAN GiRL from a 
neighbor and ever since then I wanted a sub- 
scription, At last I got one for two years, 
and when that runs out I hope to subscribe 
again. 

I am a First Class Girl Scout and have 
eighteen badges. I hope to work for a bar 
this fall. Our troop has earned several sub- 
scriptions to THE AMERICAN GIRL and the 
girls, especially the bookworms, simply scram- 
ble for the new copies. 

I am thirteen and will enter as a freshman 
in high school this fall. I know my copies 
of THE AMERICAN GiRL will help me in 
English. 

I have been collecting picture post cards 
for about a year now, and I am proud of my 
collection. I have cards from nearly thirty 
States and from several countries. I hope the 
time will come when I may have cards from 
every State in the United States. 

Jane Rasin 


REBECCA LIKES TO SEW 


Kinc, NortH Carouina: I have been taking 
THE AMERICAN GiRL for about four years 
and I think it is grand. I especially enjoy the 
Bushy-and-Lofty stories. S$. Wendell Camp- 
bell is my favorite illustrator. Our articles on 
careers are very helpful—please continue to 
have them. The pages of fashions are very 
welcome, too, as I sew a lot and use them 
in selecting patterns. 

I am sixteen years old and a senior in high 
school. Although there is no Girl Scout troop | 
near here, we are hoping to organize one. 

King is a small village in northwestern 
North Carolina. The population is only about 
one thousand, but we have almost every con- 
venience that a large city does. Farming is 
the chief occupation here and the main crop | 
is tobacco, | 
Rebecca Brown | 


HIKES AND COOK-OUTS 


SHELBINA, Missour!: I'm writing especially 
to tell you how much I enjoy THE AMERICAN 
Gir_. One copy just doesn’t last till the next 
one comes—that is my only complaint. I 
like the covers, and especially the covers and 
illustrations by S. Wendell Campbell. Lucy 
Ellen is my fa-orite character, but all the 
stories ar, swell. 

I am thirteen and in the eighth grade. I 
play a clarinet in the Shelbina band which is 
composed of sixty-eight pieces. Our band got 
a two rating at the N-tional Regional Contest 
in Topeka, Kansas this year. Were we tickled! 





I like all kinds (nearly) of pets, but cats 
are my favorites. I own three. Their names 
are Cuddles, Buzz, and Pepper. 

I love to go on hikes and weenie roasts and 
camping trips, so I very especially enjoyed 
the two pages of recipes in the September is- 
sue of THE AMERICAN GIRL, called Good 
Food for Fall Cook-Outs. Autumn is my fa- 
vorite season of the year for camping and 
otherwise. 


My favorite hobbies—if they can all be| 


called hobbies — are reading, writing, and 
camping. I'm a bookworm if there ever was 
one; I like to write stories; and I love to 
visit my uncle’s farm, which is nearly all 
woods and caves and is on the Salt River. 
What could be a better place for hikes and 
cook-outs ? 


Fae Rice 


| 

























WATCHING MY DAUGHTER make-up for 
the first time brought back memories of my 
first lipstick. How thrilled I was when Tangee 
Natural changed as I applied it— producing a 
rich, warm rose shade—even though it was 
orange in the stick. 





1 THOUGHT OF MY marriage day. Wore 
mother’s wedding gown and, as always, Tangee 
Natural Make-up. The pure cream base kept 
my lips soft and smooth all through the cere- 
mony and the reception. The matching rouge 
harmonized perfectly, glowing softly through 
Tangee’s clinging, un-powdery, Face Powder. 
“7 


owner of her first Tangee Natural Lipstick. Her 
excitement and pleasure took me back over the 
years since I first entrusted my make-up to 
Tangee. And I know that she will depend on 
Tangee as I have...for natural loveliness. 


TANGEE 


“WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS LIPSTICK” 





SEND FOR . 
The Georee w. Le 
New York 
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AMERICA’S VIKING THANKSGIVING 


en had necklaces of gold, or silver, or amber. 

Some bright cloth which the settlers in 
Vineland had with them was to play an im- 
portant part when the natives of that country 
came to trade. These natives had come in 
their boats and had paused on the shore that 
first summer, gazing in astonishment at the 
newcomers. The next year they returned, their 
boats loaded with fur pelts for trading. For 
a little Karlsefni was bewildered, wondering 
what they would like in exchange for their 
goods. Gudrid suggested curd cheese from 
the storehouse and milk, and both these 
things pleased the Skraellings, as the settlers 
called the natives, and they gave good skins 
in exchange for the food they consumed. 
Then Gudrid brought forth the red cloth she 
possessed and this delighted them more than 
ever. She cut the cloth in strips and these 
the Skraellings wound about their heads, giv- 
ing a good gray pelt in exchange for each 
strip. Unfortunately one of the Skraellings 
tried to steal a sword, and since Karlsefni had 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15 





trunks are added and their diameter increases 
with the years. The huge banyan on the Pal- 
ace grounds has over a dozen great trunks. 

In May, or early June, the shower trees 
along the streets burst forth into bloom,— 
red, golden, pink, and an occasional blue, or 
purple. The poinciana blooms at the same 
time, its brilliant, flame-colored blossoms 
standing out vividly against the green back- 
ground of other trees. While the shower trees 
and the poincianas bloom only once a year, the 
flowers of the bougainvillea vine—deep red, 
cerise, magenta, or purple—cover walls, 
fences, and hillsides twelve months of the 
year. The bougainvillea grows almost wild, 
asking little in the way of care; in fact, if 
pampered too much, it refuses to bloom. 

Along the stone wall surrounding Punahou 
Academy is a hedge which, during the greater 
part of the year, is inconspicuous and in 
fact not very attractive, for long cactuslike 
spikes jut out from the wall in a prickly mass. 
But if you pass the campus on a night late in 
August you will find hundreds of people 
standing on the sidewalk, gazing in silent awe 
at the blossoms of the night-blooming cereus. 
White, cuplike blooms, from six to eight 
inches in diameter, glisten in the moonlight. 
The yellow centers give forth a faint, exotic 
fragrance. Punahou hedge is celebrating its 
one hundredth birthday in 1941, as it was 
planted by one of the early missionary wom- 
en who helped to establish Punahou as a 
school for Christian children back in 1841. 

The city of Honolulu extends for several 
miles along the oceanside and also spreads 
out over the surrounding hills and up into the 
green valleys which lie between. If you 
should go there to live, you would undoubt- 
edly have many discussions, perhaps heated 
ones, concerning the most desirable part of 
the city for residence purposes. You might 
prefer a home far up in Manoa Valley where 
the rainfall of over a hundred inches a year 
creates a luxuriantly tropical vegetation, or 
you might want a somewhat dryer location on 
one of the hills where you could overlook the 
entire city, watch the ever changing blue of 
the ocean, and revel in sunsets of unbelievable 
brilliance. Or perhaps an interest in water 
sports might make you desire to live near one 
of the beaches. 


ordered that the strangers were under no 
circumstances to be allowed to obtain the set- 
tlers’ weapons, a Northman who saw him 
doing this, killed him. 

So the Skraellings departed in haste and 
when they next returned to Straumfjord they 
came in war paint, determined to kill the new- 
comers on their shores to avenge their dead 
comrade. However, they were finally driven 
away. Then Karlsefni, realizing that the few 
white men and women in the settlement never 
would be allowed to dwell peacefully in the 
land, and taking into consideration, no doubt, 
the future of his son, Snorri, the Vineland- 
born, he loaded the dragon ship once more 
and all the settlers departed for Greenland. 
They took with them the creatures they had 
brought, and it is altogether possible that they 
took turkeys, also. For it may be that some 
hens or geese they had with them had hatched 
turkey eggs found in the woods, and the 
turkey is not difficult to domesticate. 

At any rate it is reasonable to believe that 
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the pictures of the turkey found on the walls 
of a European cathedral must have been made 
from one of those American birds, or its de- 
scendants, which came to Europe by way of 
Greenland. There may have been many more 
voyages to Vineland than the sagas have tre- 
corded, and if so, we can be fairly sure that 
Greenlanders made them. The pictures of 
the turkey are a definite clue in Viking his- 
tory, an additional proof that, as the sagas 
have told us, somewhere around the year one 
thousand the Northmen from Iceland and 
Greenland held their “harvest-ale’” somewhere 
on the shores of the North American con- 
tinent. 

We might drink a toast from some wood- 
land spring, therefore, to the turkey, that 
American bird, and cry Skoal to the gobbler, 
as the Northmen used to cry Skoal to their 
heroes of old. And at the same time we 
might well echo that toast which the North- 
men always gave, a toast to harvest and to 
peace. 


HAW AII—AMERICAN WITH A DIFFERENCE 


One may swim and go surf-board riding in 
Hawaii every month of the year. Surfing looks 
easy, but just try it. The board is a flat piece 
of wood, perhaps two feet wide, nine or ten 
feet long, and about four inches’ thick, round- 
ed at the ends. The rider lies on his stomach 
and, with his arms, swims far out to where 
the breakers start. It takes knowledge and 
experience to choose the right place to turn 
the board around and begin the ride in. The 
skillful surfer will gradually rise to his knees, 
then to his feet. A nice sense of balance is 
necessary to remain standing as the board is 
carried along atop the rushing waves, now 
rising to their crests, now dipping into the 
troughs. The board moves with terrifying 
speed. A fall may mean a serious accident 
if the swimmer doesn't seize his board 
quickly, or as quickly get out of its way. The 
native Hawaiians are experts at this sport. 
They ride the waves like brown sea gulls. 

Leaving the city of Honolulu, the tourist 
drives out into rural Oahu. Here stretch fields 
upon fields of sugar cane which looks like 
giant grass growing from six to ten feet high. 
Some sugar plantations cover twenty square 
miles and employ thousands of workers. At 
the center of each plantation is a mill where 
the cane stalks are crushed and the juice ex- 
tracted and boiled down into a thick brown 
syrup, which, by a chemical drying and crys- 
tallizing process, is turned into coarse brown 
sugar. This is shipped to the mainland to be 
refined into the white sugar of commerce. 

A Hawaiian sugar plantation is a little 
world in itself. There are rows and rows of 
small white houses where the workers live, 
usually a plantation hospital and a com- 
munity center for all kinds of recreational 
and cultural activities. Each plantation has 
its own Scout troops, as well as baseball, 
football, and basket ball teams. Inter-planta- 
tion athletic contests play an important part in 
the lives of rural young people in the Islands. 

Filipinos form the largest single group 
among the plantation workers, with the Jap- 
anese running a close second, followed by 
the Portuguese. These nationalities also pre- 
dominate in the pineapple industry which is 
the second largest in the Territory—the sugar 
industry being, of course, the first. 

The pineapple grows close to the ground, 


in the center of a round, cactuslike plant 
about two feet in diameter. The ends of the 
spikes are so sharp that field workers must 
wear heavy boots to protect their legs. Eight- 
een months are required for maturing a crop. 
The fruit is carried to Honolulu in trucks, 
where a great deal of it is canned and tons 
of fresh pineapples are shipped to the main- 
land. Thousands of women and girls of all 
nationalities work in the canneries. In white 
caps and aprons they sit, a dozen or more at 
a table, cutting “eyes” from the pared fruit 
and fitting the slices into cans. Then there 
is the juice, tens of thousands of cans of it, 
which is shipped from Honolulu to every 
country in the world. 

The growing of pineapples, like the grow- 
ing of sugar cane, is a specialized form of 
agriculture. Certain chemicals must be added 
to the soil to produce the fruit, certain insect 
pests must be scientifically combatted. The 
University of Hawaii gives special courses in 
sugar and pineapple technology, and the plan- 
tation companies maintain private laboratories 
where research and experiment are constant- 
ly being carried on. 

In contrast, the papaya is a fruit which will 
grow in any dooryard. Just put a few papa- 
ya seeds into the ground and within a year you 
will have a straight green stalk, six or eight 
feet high and about five inches in diameter, 
with a bunch of large flat leaves in a feather- 
dusterlike cluster at the top. The fruit, 
which grows under this cluster of leaves, is 
shaped like a large pear, has the yellow color 
of the peach, .and tastes like a melon. It is 
the standard breakfast fruit on many Ha- 
waiian tables. A faint, tantalizing tang blends 
with the sweetness of its flavor. 

Mangoes and avocados also grow in door- 
yards; and on the hills of Hawaii grow the 
wild guavas, small, yellow, many-seeded 
fruits about the size of crab apples. These 
are used for making jellies and jams which 
are shipped in large quantities to the main- 
land. 

I have spoken earlier of the many races and 
nationalities who call Hawaii their home. 
But this is only half the story. The other 
and more important half is that Hawaii is 
probably the only place in the world where 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Any Old Sort ff 


SMALL Boy: Five 
cents worth of castor |} 
oil, please. | 

CHEMIST: Thetaste- |} 
less kind, I presume? 

SMALL Boy: No 
sir, it's for Father.— 
Sent by JEAN HALL, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 


Self-Evident 


The students were 
watching the profes- 
sor of chemistry give 
a demonstration of the 
properties of various | 
acids. | 

“Now,” said the 
professor, “I am go- 
ing to drop this half 
dollar into this glass 
of acid. Will it dis- 


Wisconsin. 








Three of a Kind 


FATHER (to four-year-old 
Will you have a piece of duck, Johnny? 
JoHNNy: Yes, please. Duck is my 
favorite chicken, except turkey.—Sent 
by NATALIE SLOCUMB, Menomonie, 





Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- 
| niest joke, telling us your name, age, and | 


Of Course 


Jim: Why were you 
standing on your head 
in the restaurant yes- 
terday ? 

Tim: I ate an up- 
side-down cake, and 
| I was just trying to 
| digest it.—Sent by 

NANCY YAMARRA, 


Tiffin, Obio. 
One of the Two 
She was literary, 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
son): | but he was not. He 
| had spent a harrowing 
evening discussing au- 
thors of whom he 
knew nothing, and 
| their books of which 
he knew less. 
| Presently she said, 
“Of course you have 


solve ?”” | address. A book will be awarded to every | read Romeo and Juli- 
“No, sir,”’ replied | girl whose joke is published in this space. | et?” 
one of the students. He floundered help- 








“No?” repeated the 





lessly for a moment; 





professor. “Then per- 
haps you can explain to the class why it 
won't dissolve.” 

“Because,” came the answer, “if the half 
dollar would dissolve, you wouldn't drop it 
in."—Sent by FRANCES C. ALGARD, Water- 
town, South Dakota. 


Bragging 

LitrLeE Duck: Gee, look at that old rooster 
over there with a wooden leg! 

LirrLe CHICKEN: Huh, that’s nothing! My 
mother has four of them. 

Lirrte Duck: Four wooden legs? 

LirrLe CHICKEN: Yes, she’s an incubator. 
—Sent by LEAH V. POWELL, Huntington, 
West Virginia. 





Undoubtedly 


Mistress (hearing crash from kitchen): 
More dishes, Mary? 

SERVANT: No, ma'am, less.—Sent by Exiza- 
BETH PATTRICK, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


then he had a brilliant 


thought and blurted out happily, “No, I’ve 


only read Romeo.”—Sent by HILDEGARDE 


RuUCHKIN, New Haven, Connecticut. 





Incredible 


A riding instructor said to a woman after 
she had taken her first lesson, “Well, how 
did you like your ride?” 

“Not very much,” replied the woman. “I 
never thought that anything filled with hay 
could be so hard.”—Sent by NANCY BAXTER, 
Newtown, Connecticut, 


Accurate Descri ption 


CALLER: Good morning, Mrs. Smith, I’m 
from the electric company. I understand 
there is something in the house that won't 
work, 

Mrs. SMITH: Yes, he’s upstairs.—Sent by 
HuLDAH PowELL, Goldsboro, N. Carolina. 








/ play a VEAGVAR MARIMBE 











Young, eager, alive, you ask yourself: How can 
I have more fun... more popular . earn 
sparetime cash? 


You'll find the perfect answer in the Deagan 
Marimba—fastest-growing instrument in the 
music world today. 


Here is a lifelong key to fun and popularity. 
Think of accompanying your ‘‘gang’’ on the 
marimba—the pleasure of entertaining friends 
and family—the satisfaction of crea " rich, 
live and spirited music—the possibility of radio 
or dance band fame. 


e Marimba is easy to play. Models to suit 
every purse—terms that satisfy even the modest 








budget. Write today for details. 
J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. Dept. 5208, CHICAGO 
THE 
OFFICIAL 
GIRL SCOUT 
COMPASS 






Two inches in diameter 
and only one-quarter 
inch thick. Heavily nickel-plated case, 
unbreakable crystal and special locking 
device for the jeweled pivot revolving 
needle. The dial is engraved with the 
sixteen points of the compass and trefoil. 


ASK FOR THE OFFICIAL 
GIRL SCOUT COMPASS 11-356 80c 
Also midget model measuring one inch 
in diameter. 

ASK FOR COMPASS 11-354 


U. S$. GAUGE COMPANY 
44 Beaver Street New York City 


25¢ 

















GIRLS exrra‘money 


with fast selling Christmas Cards. Everyone uses. 
Easily sold. No experience necessary. Best box 
of 21 beautiful cards. Sample on approval. Also 
Etchings, Humorous, Religious, Gift Wrappings, 
50 for $1 with names. Others. Big profits. Bonus. 


FREEMAN ART CARDS 
35 High Street New Haven, Conn. 














MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY! 


Organizations, Schools, Lodges, Clubs make 
money easily selling HANDY WACKS Hang- 
up Waxed Paper and other popular house- 
hold items. Write today for FREE catalog 
and interesting information. 


HANDY WACKS CORP.,Sparta, Mich. 




















HIGHEST QUALITY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Ask for FREE Sample Card— 
all types. Prompt Mail Service. 


CLIVEDEN YARN CO. 
Dept. E-17, 711 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















. It's No Secret! 


Stamp collectors everywhere 
menee Mounting 


are usin, 


NuAce comes in four diff grent gtviee and 9 Hetinet 
col Regular. canter and Senior Sizes. In Blac 
t Green, ‘Red, Gray, Sepia. Ivory, Gold and 
Silver. Also cryatal- clear Transparent, 
Ask for NuAce at your deale: today, or send 10c (Cana- 
da 15c) for package and samp 


ACE 
24 Gould St. 





a Gao 
Reading, Mass. 











STAMPS 





POSITIVELY. 


Greatest Free 
Latest Scott's International $4.00 A... —— 
ering entire World, contains 36,000 illustrated descrip- 
tive spaces; Scott's 1942 Standard $3.50 Catalogue 
*Philately’s Encyclopedia’’—absolutely Free to ap- 
licants for Foreign Approvals becoming customers. 
RGAIN STAMP “=RVICE, Santa Ana, California 





; Triangle, _*‘Earth- 
quake’’ rmail, Air Force Pi- 
lot, ete. all 5 Be with ge oe 

ac Stamp vw 

11, Washington, D. 











Foreign Coin, banknote and 
large illustrated coin cata- 
— red = re eee 
ce applicants or st 

Up to $20.00 cash 
FOR ‘ONDIANHEAD 
Buying i showing 
prices paid, 10c. All dates wanted. 


TATHAM COIN C0 42a 





5 SOR NGOFIELO. MASS 





GEO. VI 


(Poster stamps) plus mint Ca 
pa Is., Turks & Caicos, etc. 


CORONATION 


n Is., Lee- 
—60 choice 


ms, 3¢ to approval service applicants. 








“FREE—THE | STAMP FINDER!’ 


Send today eo our valuab! **—an illustrated od book. 
let enabli Bd ‘te. faent tier ait aificn ‘aiticalt stam, id te 
tellata gianes ‘the countries from w ! Also fine backet 


of and unusual stamps ey Bosnia- yNersegevina, Mona: 

Patiala, ay The & etc. a yy J maps, ships. _ ee and strange 

ets ree icants enclosin, age. 
ARCELON STAMP CO), Box 907, Calais, Maine 








1941 STAMP CATALOGUE FREE 


Lists British North America, United States, Foreign. 
Sixty Pages. Illustrated. FREE. 


GRAY STAMP COMPANY 
Dept. AG, Toronto, Canada 





5 B LOTS FOR 
All these includ 


iG 
ied. No, 1—British Seentes fe 
e 


Pictorial), Selang ete. 
NGLES & DIAMONDS (including worl 
3—Queer country packet from ee incloding Parag . Tha ilan .Tangan- 
yika, ete. No. 4—S' ip Oddities including Par: “peace” stamp 
ith U.S. COAT OF AR sia u, * d, 


puppe' 
lection African stamps. EVERYTHING 2 me A ae cn 
F.A.KINCEY, Box 1074 (Dept.A), PITTSBU ebb: PA. 





U. S. Approval Service 


Drop us a postcard and we will send you by 
return mail a fine of 








tives, air mails and revenues. Write today. 
yr (4 Huber Stamp Co. Dept. 25 
SSSESIEEIE] 1227 Chelton Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





STAMPDOM’S BIGGEST BARGAIN! 


100 all different British Colonies only, exceptional , = 
ity and value—l0c with fine approvals and big lists 

One to a customer 
Midwood Stamp Co. » Box 6A, Midwood Sta., Brooklyn,N.Y. 





Mother’s Day Diamond Stamp—FREE! 
From Dominican Republic, also Chaco ‘‘Christ’’ Triangle, 
**Earthquake’’ airmail, Sahara Desert, Siberia, Ethiopia, Afri- 
can stamp printed = GOLD, Bolshevik Soldier, ete.—all FREE 
with a pDrovals for 3c P= 
MONUMENTAL STAMP 8b: Arlington-A, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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HOBBY 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 
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SVERIGE 


O recent inquiries from readers, in 
widely separated parts of the country, 
ask about letters which have come into 

their possession from abroad bearing the 
stamps of the country in which they were 
mailed, but postmarked at New York, New 
York. 

Although the presence of a United States 
postmark on a foreign stamp can be one of 
the most confusing problems confronting the 
average collector, an understanding of how 
international mail is serviced will explain this 
oddity. 

American cancellations are found on letters 
mailed aboard an ocean liner coming to Ameri- 
ca, or on mail sent to the United States in the 
diplomatic pouch of an American embassy or 
consulate abroad, or from a foreign embassy 
in a foreign country. 

Most ocean liners have either a post office 
or mail boxes on board, where passengers or 
crew members may drop mail while the ves- 
sel is on the high seas. If she has her own 
post office, the ship generally has a special 
postmark inscribed with the name of the ship 
and such markings as “Posted on the High 
Seas.” If she has only mail boxes, letters 
placed therein during the voyage are canceled 
at the post office of the nearest port of call. 
These obliterations usually are inscribed with 
the name of the city and the word “Paquebot.” 

Embassy officials in foreign countries enjoy 
the privilege of “diplomatic pouches,” sacks 
containing official correspondence that are 
locked before they are turned over to the 
post office in the country of origin. They re- 
ceive such special privileges as freedom from 
censorship in time of war and special han- 
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dling. Mail in these diplomatic pouches, des. 
tined for delivery beyond the city to which 
the pouch is sent, is postmarked and for. 
warded, which would explain the presence of 
a Washington postmark on a letter addressed 
in India, for instance, to a resident of some 
city in the United States. 

A lovely small series of three stamps from 
Sweden commemorates the fiftieth anniversary 
of Skansen. The values are ten-ore violet in 
both coil and booklet form, and sixty-ore 
claret in coil. Skansen is the great open-air 
museum near Stockholm, founded by Dr. 
Arthur Hazelius in 1891. The picture is a 
view from the summit of the museum, show- 
ing the great steeple of the Hasjo Church 
and the distant towers of Stockholm. Skansen 
is Sweden in minature—the peasant cottages, 
Lapp huts, and other buildings from various 
parts of Sweden, with the flowers, animals, 
and people in native costumes faithfully re- 
produced. The church tower in the design of 
the stamp is a copy of one built in 1778 and 
contains two bells which belong to the chapel 
at Ulriksdal Castle. From this steeple every 
New Year’s Eve the church bells ring over 
Stockholm and, through the radio, all over 
Sweden, unless the war has changed the 
custom. 

From Costa Rica has come a new series of 
ordinary postage and air-mail stamps in 
honor of the University of Costa Rica. The 
five centavos yellow-green, fifteen centavos 
rose-carmine and fifty centavos light-brown 
show the front of the old University building, 
which was founded on May 3, 1843. The 
names of dignitaries of the school are listed on 
a tablet at the left of the central design in 
the stamp. The ten centavos orange and the 
twenty-five centavos blue show the handsome 
modern building of the University which was 
opened on August 26, 1940 by the President 
of the Republic and the Secretary of Public 
Education. 

The air-post series has the same designs as 
the postage set, but the words “Correo 
Aereo” have been added above the picture. 
The values are fifteen centavos red, forty 
centavos orange, one colon light-purple, and 
five colon brown, showing the new building; 
thirty centavos light blue, sixty centavos tur- 
quoise-green, and two colon gray with a pic- 
ture of the old building. 








WHEN ORDERING STAMPS 


from our advertisers, be sure to write your name 
and address clearly, and to give your FULL NAME 
and COMPLETE ADDRESS. The stamp dealer will 
do his best to fill your order carefully and prompt- 
ly. You can avoid delays by making sure that 
your name and address are given in your order. 














tJ Complete Royal Visit set of Canada, al 
& to Approval Applicants 


CHESTER CO. .Bex,°43°*. ~ 





3 Also Iceland, Giant Di Gi- 
raffe, Fish & Ship stamps, Pes Thien etc. ps Diff. 





stamp: s—Sc with approva 
SHERMAN OAKS, 





als 
NELSON, 4438 esper, CALIF. 
DIFFERENT UNITED STATES 
including Airmails, Commemoratives, coils, 
Presidentials, revenues, 19th century, etc. 
to approval applicants. Free price lists: 


W. C. BOOKMAN, Box 145-G, Maplewood, N. J. 











MAP stamp U.S and ounens 
Ley Approvals. Sei nd 3e for postage. *EARL Cc. 
PINKERTON, 5606-A Lansdowne Ave., Phila., Pa. 








Daring GIRL PARACHUTE JU god Rg 

Fhasual | — GIANT M Ul 
FRE Borneo, Liberia, South Seas, Uganda, Dakar, 
Triangle, Diamond, Africa, Asia, Colonials, 


etc. with approvals. Send 3c postage. 
COCHECO LIBRARIES, DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





fy LIBERIA AIRMAILTRIANGLES, complete set, 7 
with approvals. L.G. Brown, Marion, Michigan C 





EARN CASH — STAMPS. Sell my fagrovals. 5c 
vackets. Ellis, 16 Murray St., New Y 


25 CANADA!! R t Is. 
TU a oy 








What are “APPROVALS”? 


“Approvals,” or “approval sheets,” mean sheets 
with stamps attached which are made up and 
sent out by dealers. The only obligation on the 
part of the receiver of “Approvals” sent by ad- 
vertisers is that the stamps must be paid for, or 
returned promptly and in good condition. The 
price of each stamp is on the sheet and the col- 
lector should detach those which he wishes to 
buy, then return the sheet with the remaining 
stamps in as good order as when received, en- 
closing with it the price of the stamps he has de- 
tached and, most important, his name, street 
address, city and state, and the invoice number. 





YOUR CHOICE—25 beautiful scenic stamps. OR 4 at- 
tractive sets, only 5c with approvals. Ute Stamps, 1012 
W. Cucharras, Colorado Springs, Colo. 





FREE wiitisws:cos archer biag.,naycite: mich: 


Penny Approvals: Thousands different, Pyterele Com- 


memoratives. Raymax, 1133-G Broadway, N. Y. 





45 Beautiful & Different Peru, Brazil, and Ecuador—only 
10c. Smith & Co., Box 6618, N.E. Sta., Kansas City, Mo. 


Pony Express Set (facsimiles). Postage 3c. 
FREE! ! ! Roberts, 402 Shearer Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 





. U.S. incl. Commemoratives, Dues, Etc. 
Keller, 304 Belonda, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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est ter n Hemisphere Packet. Postage _3c- 
NS, 802 Welsh Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 


FREE!!! ow 
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HAW AIImMAMERICAN WITH A DIFFERENCE conrinvep From PAGE 46 


they could live together in equality, where 
no one race or nationality would feel itself 
superior to another. American citizens whose 
parents were born in Japan, or in China, hold 
important governmental positions in Hawaii, 
and are prominent in the social life of the 
Territory. White boys and girls from the 
mainland go to school there with dark-skinned 
Hawaiians, with Filipino and Portuguese 
children, as well as with Chinese, Japanese, 
Korean, and Porto Rican children. All of 
these young people consider themselves 
Americans. They study American history, 
they read American books and magazines, they 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25 





of stage A. It's hard to describe the feeling 
you have on discovering you're alone in the 
air, but you seldom feel scared. The instruc- 
tor has an inherent knowledge as to when 
you're ready, often springing the solo on you 
unexpectedly, and you are more surprised than 
frightened. The only eerie sensation is seeing 
the empty seat ahead of you, with the stick 
swaying as if moved by a ghostly hand. It is, 
of course, really you who are moving it from 
the controls in the rear seat. 

Before continuing with the highlights of 
actual flying, let’s look at the ground school 
course usually given along with the air train- 
ing. Specifically it includes twenty-four hours 
of Air Regulations, twenty-four hours of 
Meteorology, and twenty-four hours of Navi- 
gation. This adds up to two hours a day, 
three times a week, and in our college it was 
given from seven to nine in the evening by 
one of the engineering professors. 

A study of such subjects may prove difficult 
to the girl with a limited mathematical back- 
ground, but elementary high school physics 
and intensive work are two requisites which 
will help anyone. The Government furnishes 
free text books for both the ground and the 
flight course, and these make interesting read- 
ing. We expected the usual dull technical 
handbooks, but found instead that the material 
was put down clearly and entertainingly. The 
books are further enbellished by sketches and 
charts—and in some cases, the latest slang! 

It's during the later stages of the flight 
course that the girl pilot discovers how little 
she really knows and how much there is to 
learn. She realizes that this primary training 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43 





“But, Kate—" Joel said doubtfully, and 
then lapsed into silence as the sedan took the 
curve of the drive on two wheels and stopped 
with a screech in front of the Ronca house. 

Kate passed Mr. Ronca, who let them in, 
like a shadow and flew into the bed- 
room. Her hand on the open door, she 
paused for a long minute. Under the shaded 
light, Mrs. Ronca’s face was flushed. She 
stared at Kate and tried to rise on her elbow, 
then fell back with a choking moan. 

She was docile as Kate took her temperature 
and tried to count the furious, fluttering pulse 
in her wrist, but her hand touched her side 
and she moaned again as if a pain had seized 
her. 

Kate presently went back to the living 
room. “I’m sure it’s tick fever,” she said. 
“The symptoms are just the same as Fritz’s 
were. And the first thing the doctor did for 


even speak of the Pilgrims as “Our Fore- 
fathers.” The University of Hawaii has 
named its football team “The Rainbows’”— 
meaning players of many colors. 

Despite the fact that these young people 
are real Americans, most of them have never 
seen the mainland. Consequently they have 
no idea of the size of the United States. All 
their lives they have lived on an island which 
they can drive around in about three hours. 
The only railroad they have ever seen is the 
narrow-guage line which runs from Honolu- 
lu out around the western end of Oahu to 
Haleiwa. When one tells the children in 


is the kindergarten of aviation. And woe be- 
tide the individual who “gets too big for his 
helmet’’! The instructor will soon make the 
erring student lose his lofty self importance, 
for flying, as nothing else, helps to give a 
person true perspective. 

Following the rigidly prescribed routine of 
so many hours of solo and so many hours of 
dual check (with the instructor), the student, 
by the end of eleven weeks, has reached her 
solo tailspins and cross-country flight. By this 
time she is able to do landings of all types, 
banks, spiral approaches, stalls, and pylon 
eights. To a girl, and particularly to me, the 
hour before the solo spins was the worst I've 
ever spent. Spins make me dizzy and weak 
and I hate them wholeheartedly—though, for 
the sake of accuracy, I might as well confess 
that the spins, when I finally made them, 
weren't half as bad as the previous hours of 
worry had been. Personally I blame it on too 
many imaginative aviation movies! 

The cross-country flight is something else 
again and not half as adventurous as it sounds. 
For one thing the student pilot doesn’t go 
farther away from her home airport than fifty 
miles as the plane flies. The three hour course 
is a triangular one; the flight instructor goes 
with you the first time, but the second time 
you're on your own. At each stop you check 
with the airport manager and he signs your 
log book. Everyone is more than helpful, and 
sometimes airline offices will allow you the 
use of their extensive weather report facili- 
ties. Advice is free and the girl pilot will get 
plenty of it! 

The final day of judgment comes with the 


SKY RABBITS 


him was to give him digitalis." She held out 
the bottle. 

Mr. Ronca’s intent gaze held her eyes fast. 
“I think I shall have to trust you,” he said. 
“It will be several hours before the doctor 
can get here. If you’re quite sure—if you're 
reasonably certain, Kate—give her the digi- 
talis. The consequences couldn't be critical, 
even if—” 

“A glass of water, Joel,” said Kate. She 
went into the bedroom and shook out two 
tablets on the table. She slid her arm under 
Mrs. Ronca’s slight shoulders. “Now, swal- 
low," she ordered gently, and Mrs. Ronca, 
her bright, bewildered eyes fixed on the girl, 
swallowed. 

When she had done so, Kate felt weak. 
She pushed back her hair and for a moment 
felt her temples throb under her hands. Then 
she turned to the two helpless watchers. 





Hawaii that it takes four days and five nights 
to cross the United States on a train, they 
can hardly believe it. 

On three different occasions high school 
students of Oriental ancestry, living in Ha- 
waii, have won recognition in nation-wide 
essay contests in which the general subject has 
been “Americanism.” Here, in the middle 
of the Pacific, over two thousand miles from 
the mainland of the United States, Americans 
are being made. They are different in many 
respects from other Americans, but they are 
true Americans just the same, although born 
here at the crossroads of the world. 


UNCLE SAM GIVES WINGS TO THE CO-ED 


written examination on the subjects covered 
by ground school. Even though you pass the 
flight test, flunking the written exam means 
no license. If you're lucky, the fine day will 
arrive when you show the inspector what you 
can do in the sky. This is the time to watch 
the instrument board, for a two hundred foot 
drop or rise in altitude is apt to be severely 
criticized. Some inspectors may even take 
over the controls to show you what they want, 
if for example, you're making sloppy banks. 

After the exam you wait and pray as each 
mail comes in, hoping it carries your prized 
Private Pilot's certificate. You wonder about 
the future. Are there jobs for a girl flyer? 
Some authorities say there is a better chance 
for positions anywhere in aviation if you have 
a license—and it only takes fifteen hours a 
year flying time to keep the license, once you 
do get it. However, whether you fly for fun 
or for money, the girl pilot is sure to be 
eternally thankful to the Government that 
gave her such a big start towards “Happy 
Landings.” 


Authors’ note: 

Since this article was written, the passage 
of the National Emergency Act has restricted 
the enrollment of women in Civilian Pilot 
Training. The importance of women in war 
time aviation, however, is being brought to 
the attention of the public by various national 
organizations, including The Ninety-Niners, 
The Women Flyers of America, and The Na- 
tional Aeronautics Association, Extensive plans 
are in the making for the use of both men and 








women civil pilots in defense work. —J. R. 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43 
“Get me some cool water,” she said. “I'm 


going to bathe her. And then give her some 
fruit juice, and maybe she'll rest till the 
doctor gets here.” 

When she came out into the living room, 
Mr. Ronca was standing at the dark window 
though there was nothing to see; and Joel 
was sitting before the cold hearth. 

“What if it’s appendicitis?” Joel asked 
jerkily. 

Kate suddenly felt all her power ebb away. 
Maybe it was appendicitis. Maybe she’d done 
all the wrong things. Maybe she’d done Mrs. 
Ronca some dreadful harm. She sank like a 
limp doll into a chair. 


It was four o'clock when the doctor’s head- 
lights cut the dark. Joel and Mr. Ronca were 
at the door before the car stopped. 

The doctor came deliberately, but strongly, 
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across the moonlit yard, his reassuring black 
bag swinging beside him. ‘Mr. Ronca?’’ he 
inquired, taking in the three of them with a 
look. “Case of appendicitis here?” 

Mr. Ronca conducted him at once to his 
wife’s bedroom. 

While the doctor examined the patient, 
Kate followed the others to the living room. 
It was her business to hear the verdict, too. 
Her heart jerked painfully as she waited. 
Presently the doctor came back to the living- 
room. Kate saw that he carried the digitalis 
bottle. 

“Appendicitis?” 
tense voice. 

““No—no, I don’t think so,” said the doctor, 
opening his bag and peering into it absently 
for a minute. ‘Hard thing to diagnose, but 
I'd say Rocky Mountain tick fever. Seems 
like somebody guessed it, giving her digi- 
talis. You did give digitalis, didn’t you?” 

“I've seen it before, and I thought—” mur- 
mured Kate. 

The doctor scrutinized her. “It was a 
dangerous thing you did,” he said gravely. 
“You had no right to administer a drug 
without a physician's prescription. However, 
you happen to have been right. Have you 
taken care of tick fever before?” 

Kate nodded, her heart going down at his 
condemnation. 

“I'll get a nurse up here to-morrow, but 
meantime, can you carry on?” 

She nodded again, and her heart lifted a 
little. At least, he realized that she had been 
right, and that she was competent to take 
care of a sick person. 

“I'll make you a chart,” said the doctor. 
“Within the next day or two the rash should 
appear.” 

Kate listened attentively while the doctor 
wrote illegible instructions on a ruled sheet 


asked Mr. Ronca in a 
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Until the nurse came, Kate was an autom- 
aton, a slave, and a queen. The things she 
had to do for Mrs. Ronca weren't hard— 
regular doses of digitalis, fruit juice, and a 
careful record of temperature and pulse— 
but she grew desperately tired and slept heavi- 
ly on the couch until Joel, or Mr. Ronca, 
woke her at the time she had told them. They 
brought her burned bacon and leathery eggs 
for breakfast, and cold canned soup for 
lunch; they waited humbly around to hear 
the temperature readings and to ask how the 
patient seemed. The day dragged out, and 
presently the doctor came again, this time 
accompanied by a thin, starchy nurse with a 
severe manner. 

He was noncommittal about Mrs. Ronca’s 
condition. ‘‘Can’t tell much yet,” he said. 
“The rash is coming up, and that’s a good 
sign. But the second week is the most 
critical.” 

The second week. It seemed unbearable 
that the tension should have to last so long. 
The three were silent until the doctor had 
gone, and the nurse had disappeared into the 
guest room. Then Mr. Ronca said, “You'll 
stay, Kate, and look after us?” 

Joel was sitting with his dark head bowed 
in his hands. ‘Gosh, Kate, you have to,” he 
said. 

“Of course I'll stay,” 
wearily. 

But when she went to the kitchen to wash 
up the dishes collected during the masculine 
reign, she began to realize what it meant. 
Unscraped dishes were piled perilously on 
top of every piece of furniture; there was 
even a nest of frying pans on the floor. The 
sink was filmed with toast charcoal, and the 
fire was out. She broke a glass, cutting her 
finger, which continued to bleed unconscion- 
ably into the dishwater and on the tea 


she reassured them 
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and bananas. Kate seldom tackled a whole 
meal at home, but now there was nothing 
to do but start in. 

The men came abstractedly when she beat 
the gong; they searched the face of the nurse, 
Miss Benson, with their eyes. Joel smoothed 
his tumbled black hair with an absent-minded 
gesture. 

“How is she?” 

The nurse pursed her lips. 
factory, for this stage,” she said. 

Kate slumped in her chair to rest her back 
while Mr. Ronca served. She was too tired 
to be hungry. 

“Hey,” cried Joel suddenly, and picked up 
his baked potato in one hand while he en- 
deavored to pull his fork out of it with the 
other. 

“Quite,” agreed Miss Benson. 

“Son, I thought it was unnecessary—” Mr, 
Ronca looked up from his own potato and 
grinned wryly at Kate. ‘They aren’t quite 
done, to be sure, but there’s plenty else to 
eat.” 


“Quite satis- 


“Not quite done!’’ said Joel. ‘They're 
marble, that’s what they are.” 
Kate’s eyes widened, filled. “Oh,” she 


cried, “here I work all day and night till 
I’m dead, and you sleep, Joel Ronca—I can 
tell from your hair—and then—’”’ 

“Miss Benson! Please—’’ Mrs. Ronca’'s 
breath of a voice came from the bedroom to 
them, and the nurse quickly pushed back her 
chair. 

Kate clapped her hand to her mouth. How 
could she have forgotten? 

When they got up from the table, Joel 
began piling up the dishes. “I'll wash,” he 
said. 

“Oh, Joel, you don’t need to,” Kate cried, 
her blue eyes brimming. “To think I'd get 
cross, when you're so worried. Oh, I hate 





of paper. Mr. 
pathetically useless and worried. 


Ronca and Joel stood near, towels. 


And then it was time to get dinner. 
Steak, baked potatoes, canned peas, 


myself!” 


lettuce, (To be continued) 











AMERICAN PAINTERS SERIES—EDWIN HOWLAND BLASHFIELD 


N 1861, a thirteen-year-old boy sat day after day in Boston 

Common, sketching the soldiers as they marched away to the 
Civil War. The same lad covered his books at the Boston Latin 
School with drawings of Napoleon’s soldiers. He was Edwin 
Howland Blashfield who, in later life, as one of the pioneers of 
American mural painting, covered vast wall spaces with his grand- 
scale soldier figures of the past and present. 

The boy was destined by his family for an engineering career at 
Harvard, but the influence of William Morris Hunt, the noted 
American painter, and of the French artist, Géréme, prevailed and 
at eighteen he was studying in the studio of Léon Bonnat in 
Paris. The next fifteen years were happily spent in study and 
travel. Young Blashfield came to know the works of the great 
masters of half a dozen countries. Beginning in 1871, his pic- 
tures (genre and costume portraits at this time) were "regularly 
hung “‘on the line’’ at the Paris salons. 

In 1881, cultured but not limited by Old World influences, he 
returned to America, married Evangeline Wilbour with whom he 
had collaborated in writing magazine articles on art, and settled 
permanently in New York. His long stay in Europe gave him a 
sense not only of the enduring beauty of the past, but also an 
appreciation of the youthful vigor of America, and he was able 
happily to combine the two in his later murals. It was not until 
1893, when he was forty-five, that he embarked on his first ad- 
venture in that field of art which made him famous. Vacationing 
in Italy, he received a cable from Francis D. Millet, Director of 
the Columbian Exposition at Chicago (often called the begin- 
ning of mural painting in America) commissioning him to deco- 
rate the dome of the Manufacturers and Liberal Arts Building. 
This was the beginning of a long career of work on murals for 
public buildings. 

In the olden days, when cathedrals were built over a span of a 
hundred years or so, mural painters worked at their leisure, 
decorating walls and ceilings. In modern times, the contracts for 
the murals are often given out with the blue prints, and the painter 


must plan his work with no actual knowledge of lighting or sur- 
roundings. Blashfield worked from sketches, developing them 
more and more in detail, finally expanding the figures by pho- 
tography, placing them on the wall in different sizes, and mov- 
ing them about until he was satisfied with the position and scale 
of the figures. He then painted the final canvas and had it fastened 
in place. 

Edwin Blashfield, a master at combining realism with idealism, 
exalted the beauty of the commonplace through an easily under- 
stood symbolism. For instance, he somadialie combined the 
figures of working men with allegorical figures and famous char- 
acters of history. He was president of the National Academy from 
1920 to 1926 and President of the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters in 1915. The dome of the Library of Congress, State 
capitols and court houses of many American cities, banks, uni- 
versities, and public buildings were decorated by his brush. 
Mural Painting in America, regarded as an authoritative work on 
the subject, and many other books and articles on art came from 
his pen. 

“Books,” this month's frontispiece, | is one of four panels in the 
home of Everett Morss of Boston. The figures in the panels are 
portraits of members of the Morss family, a remarkable achieve- 
ment in portraying familiar persons in such a way as not to mar 
the poetic significance of the ideal subject. 

In 1934, Blashfield was presented with one of the only three 
gold medals ever to be awarded by the National Academy. Be- 
loved by his fellow artists and crowned with honors, he died at his 
summer home on Cape Cod in 1936, at the age of eighty-eight. He 
is survived by his widow, the former Grace Hall, whom he mar- 
ried in 1928, ten years after the death of his first wife. He is 
perhaps best known to the man in the street for his Liberty Loan 
poster—a charging soldier and a screaming eagle, with the god- 
dess Columbia surging onward with a fluttering American flag— 
the original of which was later acquired by the Metropolitan 
Museum. —M. C. 
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Personal and practical—these are 
the gifts you like to give and 
receive. 


This smart-to-carry Envelope Bag has a 
tricky glove compartment and zipper open- 
ing. It’s a roomy, 10 x 9” size that takes a 
lot of stuffing. The fine laurel green leather- 
ette is rayon lined. 11-625..............0++ $1.25 


A Billfold for the practical-minded is most 
lady-like in size. In rich dark green leather, 
it has sections for bills, papers and cards, 
plus a coin pocket. 11-655... 50c 


Always hunting elusive change? A Coin 
Purse will keep it handy and provide a safe 
pocket for bills, too. It comes in deep green 
sheepskin leather. 11-623...............000+ 75¢ 


The Girl Scout Purse of soft pin seal leather 
has a zippered coin section, window for card, 
and may be attached to one’s belt—anyone 
would like all that! 11-622.................. 50c 


Bright green enamel with chrome 
trim, big mirror and fluffy puff give 
this loose-powder Compact a lot of 
elegance for a small sum. 

NN isvcicotnxneshcertusstescbeemicnaees 50c* 








A thoughtful gift is this Key Case. 
Zip it open and there are your keys 
—zip it up and they disappear. 
Green leatherette. 11-652........ 35¢ 







No self-respecting purse would be 
minus an Address Book—prefer- 
ably one with its own pencil on 
every page. Green leatherette. 

RE RRRERR RS SSR eae ene 10c 







For beauty’s sake, give her a Vanity 
Set for purse or pocket, with mirror, 
comb and file in a green leatherette 
EE TIE ecntctenteacsincienees 35c* 












Big in importance, little in price, is 
the sturdy Pocket Comb in its 
bronzed metal case. 12-305....15c* 













*Add 10% Federal Tax to these items. 





Sa 
GIRL SCOUTS, Ine. Rell A National Equipment Service 
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Holidays ake 
Party Days von 


Look gay and festive when you're “fixing 
for company’’—even kitchen duty is fun! 


Little Sister could be coaxed to help, with a cute Brownie Apron to 
wear. The tailored model has a bright print on sunny yellow percale, 
piped in brown. Small, medium and large. 8-291 


Time out for play in a frilly Pinafore to perk up her best dress (and 
keep it clean). The brown and white checked percale, with green 
pocket and rickrack trim, is smart on a helpful young lassie. Small, 
medium and large. 8-292........... sib nadedinSeteendasgainibadesdiamlicecet 85¢ 


Party cakes or feather dusters—be fetchingly domestic in this 
gay green-and-white candy-striped Pinafore, with its fancy 
frills and trefoil pocket in solid green. Small, medium and 
large. 8-293 


POINTS FOR YOUR PARTY— 


Candles lend elegance and the rich green 
blends with autumn and holiday decorations. 
They're smokeless, dripless and odorless. 


11-637 Tapering Dip, 10” 

11-638 Console Candle, 8 x 114”. 

11-639 Trefoil holder, with 314” white can- 
25c 


Napkins should be gay, like these in brown 
and green on linen texture paper. 11-613 
NRE ME SR apiininssitiesdiniinsrsieniennsionenteiccens 10c 


A Cookie Box to keep cookies fresh (and 
for Christmas giving) is cork covered’ metal 





with red border and bright design. 8” diam. 
I a ctercaceesaisolnieeamincinems naa 75¢ 


A Recipe File, to hoard your favorites, 1s 
indexed, with loose-leaf, lined pages and 
green leatherette cover, 7x9”. 11-594..$1.00 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. - - National Equipment Service 


155 East 44th St. 1307 Washington Ave. 86 Third St. 
New York, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco, Calif. 











